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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. X. History of 
the Netherlands. By Thomas Colley Grattan. 
Longman and Co.; John Taylor. London, 
1830. 

Never did work appear at a more fortunate 
period: a History of the Netherlands, at all 
times a desideratum, is peculiarly so now that 
public attention is fixed on the revolutionising 
spirit which is at this moment disturbing the 
country. The volume before us is a compressed 
but clear and impartial narrative; it has neither 
the dramatic power which gives such life-like 
reality to Sir Walter Scott’s pages, nor the 
philosophic spirit of enlightened deduction which 
characterises those of Sir James Macintosh ; 
but it is marked with much industry: Vander- 
vynct and Schiller* are its principal matériel ; 
but sufficient attention has been paid to other 
authorities. The latter part of the work affords 
the chief novelty of quotation. 

“ The Restoration of the House of Orange.— 
The population of Amsterdam was reduced from 
220,000 souls to 190,000, of which a fourth 
part derived their whole subsistence from cha- 
ritable institutions, whilst another fourth part 
received partial succour from the same sources. 
At Haerlem, where the population had been 
chiefly employed in bleaching and preparing 
linen made in Brabant, whole streets were 
levelled with the ground, and more than 500 
houses destroyed. At the Hague, at Delft, and 
in other towns, many inhabitants had been in- 
duced to pull down their houses, from in- 
ability to keep them in repair or pay the taxes. 
The preservation of the dykes, requiring an 
annual expense of 600,000/. sterling, was every 
where neglected. The sea inundated the 
country, and threatened to resume its ancient 
dominion. No object of ambition, no source of 
professional wealth or distinction, remained to 
which a Hollander could aspire. None could 
voluntarily enter the army or navy to fight for 
the worst enemy of Holland. The clergy were 
not provided with a decent competency. The 
ancient laws of the country, so dear to its pride 
and its prejudices, were replaced by the Code 
Napoleon; so that old practitioners had to re- 
commence their studies, and young men were 
disgusted with the drudgery of learning a sys- 
tem which was universally pronounced unfit 
for a commercial country. 3 Ss 

“A people inured to revolutions for upwards 
of two centuries, filled with proud recollec- 
tions, and urged on by well-digested hopes, 
were the most likely to understand the best 
period and the surest means for success. An 
attempt that might have appeared to other 
nations rash, was proved to be wise both by the 
reasonings of its authors and its own results. 
The intolerable tyranny of France had made 

population not only ripe but eager for re- 
volt. This disposition was acted on by a few 
enterprising men, at once partisans of the 
house of Orange and patriots in the truest 


* We instance t! 
part of the Pane embracing the most interesting 








sense of the word. It would be unjust to 
omit the mention of some of their names, in 
even this sketch of the events which sprang 
from their courage and sagacity. Count Sty- 
rum, Messieurs Repelaer d’ Jonge, Van Hogen- 
dorp, Vander Duyn van Maasdam, and Chan. 
guion, were the chiefs of the intrepid junta 
which planned and executed the bold measures 
of enfranchisement, and drew up the outlines 
of the constitution which was afterwards en- 
larged and ratified. Their first movements at 
the Hague were totally unsupported by foreign 
aid. Their early checks from the exasperated 
French and their over-cautious countrymen 
would have deterred most men embarked in so 
perilous a venture; but they never swerved 
nor shrank back. At the head of a force, 
which courtesy and policy called an army, of 
300 national guards badly armed, 50 citizens 
carrying fowling-pieces, 50 soldiers of the old 
Dutch guard, 400 auxiliary citizens armed 
with pikes, and a cavalry force of 20 young 
men, the confederates boldly. proclaimed the 
prince of Orange, on the 17th of November, 
1813, in their open village of the Hague, and 
in the teeth of a French force of full 10,000 
men, occupying every fortress in the country. 
*¢ In this crisis it was most fortunate that 
the French prefect at the Hague, M. de Stas. 
sart, had stolen away on the earliest alarm; 
and the French garrison, of 400 chasseurs, 
aided by 100 well-armed custom-house officers, 
under the command of General Bouvier des 
Eclats, caught the contagious fears of the civil 
functionary. This force had retired to the old 
palace, a building in the centre of the town, 
the depét of all the arms and ammunition then 
at the Hague, and, from its position, capable of 
some defence. But the general and his garri- 
son soon felt a complete panic from the bold 
attitude of Count Styrum, who made the most 
of his little means, and kept up, during the 
night, a prodigious clatter by his twenty horse- 
men; sentinels challenging, amidst incessant 
singing and shouting, cries of *‘ Oranje boven !” 
* Vivant Oranje!’ and clamorous patroles of 
the excited citizens. At an early hour on the 
18th, the French general demanded terms, and 
obtained permission to retire on Gorcum, his 
garrison being escorted as far as the village of 
Ryswick by the twenty cavaliers who composed 
the whole mounted force of the patriots.” 
“Still the wind continued adverse to arri- 
vals from the English coast ; the Cossacks, so 
often announced, had not yet reached the 
Hague, and the small unsupported parties in 
the neighbourhood of Amsterdam were in 
daily danger of being cut off. In this crisis 
the confederates were placed in a most critical 
position. On the eve of failure, and with the 
certainty, in such a result, of being branded as 
rebels and zealots, whose rashness had drawn 
down ruin on themselves, their families, and 
their country, it required no common. share of 
fortitude to bear up against the danger that 
threatened them. Aware of its extent, they 
calmly and resolutely opposed it; and each 
seemed to vie with the others in energy and 





firmness. The anxiety of the public had 
reached the utmost possible height. Every 
shifting of the wind was watched with nervous 
agitation. The road from the Hague to the 
sea was constantly covered with a crowd of 
every age and sex. Each sail that came in 
sight was watched and examined with intense 
interest ; and at length, on the 26th of No- 
vember, a small boat was seen to approach the 
shore, and the inquiring glances of the ob- 
servers soon discovered that it contained an 
Englishman. This individual, who had come 
over on a mercantile adventure, landed. amidst 
the loudest acclamation, and was conducted by 
the populace in triumph to the governor’s. 
Dressed in an English volunteer uniform, he 
shewed himself in every part of the town, to 
the great delight of the people, who hailed him 
as the precursor and type of an army of de- 
liverers. The French soon retreated before 
the marvellous exaggerations which the coming 
of this single Englishman gave rise to. The 
Dutch displayed great ability in the trans. 
mission of false intelligence to the enemy. On 
the 27th, Mr. Fagel arrived from England 
with a letter from the prince of Orange, an- 
nouncing his immediate coming ; and, finally, 
the disembarkation of 200 English marines on 
the 29th, was followed the next day by the 
landing of the prince, whose impatience to 
throw himself into the open arms of his 
country, made him spurn every notion“of risk, 
and every reproach for rashness. He was re- 
ceived with indescribable enthusiasm. The 
generous flame rushed through the whole 
country. No bounds were set to the affec- 
tionate confidence of the nation ; and no prince 
ever gave a nobler example of gratitude. As 
the people every where proclaimed William I. 
sovereign prince, it was proposed that he 
should every where assume that title. It 
was, however, after some consideration, de- 
cided that no step of this nature should 
be taken till his most serene highness had 
visited the capital On the Ist of De- 
cember the prince issued a proclamation to his 
countrymen, in which he states his hopes of 
becoming, by the blessing of Providence, the 
means of restoring them to their former state 
of independence and prosperity. ‘ This,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘ is my only object ; and I have the 
satisfaction of assuring you, that it is also the 
object of the combined powers. This is parti- 
cularly the wish of the prince regent and the 
British nation ; and it will be proved to you 
by the succour which that powerful people will 
immediately afford you, and which will, I hope, 
restore those ancient bonds of alliance and 
friendship which were a source of prosperity 
and happiness to both countries.’ This ad- 
dress being distributed at Amsterdam, a pro- 
clamation, signed by the commissioners of the 
confederate patriots, was published there the 
same day : it contained the following passages, 
remarkable as being the first authentic declara- 
tion of the sovereignty subsequently conferred 
on the prince of Orange : —‘ The uncertainty 
which formerly existed as to the executive 
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power will no longer paralyse your efforts. It 
is not William the sixth stadtholder whom the 
nation recalls, without knowing what to hope 
or expect from him ; but William I., who offers 
himself as sovereign prince of this free coun- 
try.’ The following day, the 2d of December, 
the prince made his entry into Amsterdam. He 
did not, like some other sovereigns, enter by a 
breach through the constitutional liberties of 
his country, in imitation of the conquerors 
from the Olympic games, who returned to the 
city by a breach in its walls: he went forward 
borne on the enthusiastic greetings of his fel- 
low-countrymen, and meeting their confidence 
by a full measure of magnanimity. On the 3d 
of December he published an address, from 
which we shall quote one paragraph. —‘ You 
desire, Netherlanders! that I should be en- 
trusted with a greater share of power than I 
should have possessed but for my absence. 
Your confidence, your affection, offer me the 
sovereignty ; and I am called upon to accept it, 
Since the state of my country and the situation 
of Europe require it. I accede to your wishes. 
I overlook the difficulties which may attend 
such a measure; [ accept the offer which you 
have made me; but I accept it only on one 
condition, — that it shall be accompanied by a 
wise constitution, which shall guarantee your 
liberties, and secure them against every attack. 
My ancestors sowed the seeds of your inde- 
pendence : the preservation of that independ- 
ence shall be the constant object of the efforts 
of myself and those around me.” 

We select one or two anecdotes. ‘ It does 
not appear that Friesland possessed any large 
towns, with the exception of Staveren. In 
this respect the Frisons resembled those ancient 
Germans who had a horror of shutting them- 
selves up within walls. They lived in a way 
completely patriarchal; dwelling in isolated 
cabins, and with habits of the utmost frugality. 
We read in one of their old histories, that a 
whole convent of Benedictines was terrified at 
the voracity of a German sculptor who was 
repairing their chapel. They implored him to 
look elsewhere for his food; for that he and 
his sons consumed enough to exhaust the whole 
stock of the monastery. * * * 

“The spirit of constitutional liberty and 
legal equality which now animated the various 
provinces, is strongly marked in the history of 
the time by two striking and characteristic in- 
cidents. At the death of Philip the Bold, his 
widow deposited on his tomb her purse, and the 
keys which she carried at her girdle in token of 
marriage; and by this humiliating ceremony 
she renounced her rights to a succession over- 
loaded with her husband’s debts. In the same 
yeas (1404) the widow of Albert count of Hol- 
and and Hainault, finding herself in similar 
circumstances, required of the bailiff of Hol- 
land and the judges of his court permission to 
make a like renunciation. The claim was 
granted; and to fulfil the requisite ceremony, 
she walked at the head of the funeral proces. 
sion, carrying in her hand a blade of straw, 
which she placed on the coffin. We thus find 
that in such cases the reigning families were 
held liable to follow the common usages of the 
country. From such instances there required 
but little progress in the principle of equality 
to reach the republican contempt for rank, 
which made the citizens of Bruges in the fol- 
‘ering century arrest their count for his private 

ebts.” 

Curious Party Titles.—“ We must not omit 
to notice the existence of two factions, which, 
for near two centuries, divided and agitated 
the whole population of Holland and Zealand.: 


One bore the title of Hoeks (fishing-hooks) ; 
the other was called Kaabeljauws (cod fish. 

The origin of these burlesque denominations 
was a dispute between two parties at a feast, 
as to whether the cod-fish took the hook, or 
the hook the cod-fish? This apparently fri- 
volous dispute was made the pretext for a 
serious quarrel ; and the partisans of the nobles 
and those of the towns ranged themselves at 
either side, and assumed different badges of 
distinction. The MHoeks, partisans of the 
towns, wore red caps: the Kaabeljauws wore 
grey ones. In Jacqueline’s quarrel with Phi- 
lip of Burgundy, she was supported by the 
former; and it was not till the year 1492 that 
the extinction of that popular and turbulent 
faction struck a final blow to the dissensions of 
both.” 

Splendour of the Ancient Flemings.—“‘ At a 
repast given by one of the counts of Flanders 
to the Flemish magistrates, the seats they 
occupied were unfurnished with cushions. 
Those proud burghers folded their sumptuous 
cloaks and sat on them. Ajfter the feast they 
were retiring without retaining these impor- 
tant and costly articles of dress; and on a 
courtier reminding them of their apparent neg- 
lect, the burgomaster of Bruges replied, ‘ We 
Flemings are not in the habit of carrying away 
the cushions after dinner !’ ” 

A similar story is told of Robert duke of 
Normandy. 

‘¢ The meetings of the different towns for 
the sports of archery were signalised by the 
most splendid display of dress and decoration. 
The archers were habited in silk, damask, 
and the finest linen, and carried chains of 
gold of great weight and value. Luxury was 
at its height among women. The queen of 
Philip the Fair of France, on a visit to Bruges, 
exclaimed, with astonishment not unmixed 
with envy, ‘ I thought myself the only queen 
here; but I see six hundred others who appear 
more so than I.’ ” 

After commemorating the escape of Grotius 
by the heroic efforts of his wife, Mr. Grattan 
says, it “‘ only found a parallel in European 
history after a lapse of two centuries. We 
allude to the escape of Lavalette from the 
prison of the Conciergerie, in Paris, in 1815, 
which so painfully excited the interest of all 
Europe for the intended victim’s wife, whose 
reason was the forfeit of her exertion.’’ Our 
author owed it to his countrywomen to have 
remembered a similar act of affectionate de- 
votion performed by Lady Nithsdale, who 
effected her husband’s escape, and remained in 
his place, when the Scotch lords suffered for 
their attachment to the ill-fated Stuart cause. 








Excerpta Historica ; or, Illustrations of English 
History. Part II. pp. cire. 100. S. Bentley. 


Tuts Number has followed its predecessor after 
a longer interval than was intended by the 
editors, according to their first announcement. 
A perusal of its pages, however, will perhaps 
account for the delay, since they bear internal 
evidence of the care and research with which 
the subjects of the several papers have been in- 
vestigated, as well as of the ability with which 
they are edited. In a work intended to be 
entirely illustrative of English history, despatch 
is not so much an object as accuracy. The 
promise held out by Part I. is realised in the 
present ; for if the articles are not so numerous 
or various, they are of equal merit, and will 
amply gratify the curious and learned. It com- 
mences with the conclusion of the last article 





in the former, entitled. ‘“‘ Privy-purse expenses 








of Henry VII.” Many of the extracts relat. 
ing to the royal expenses and disbursements 
are remarkable as well as interesting ; and we 
hope to see the publication of such papers en. 
couraged, which are not only valuable in con. 
futing or confirming points of history, bnt in 
bringing us acquainted with the manners and 
habits of the times. The notes and illustra. 
tions are also laudable additions, and furnish 
the result of much reading. 

The next article is the “ Will of Sir William 
Walworth,” well known as a distinguished 
citizen of the fourteenth century, and twice 
Lord Mayor of London. The particulars re. 
lating to Sir William, prefixed, and the be. 
quests of the will, are curious and numerous— 
those relating to his books are particularly so; 
and the extent of his collections shew that the 
good citizens of those days were not altogether 
indifferent to learning, though some portion of 
their time may have been devoted to banquet- 
ting. Next follows some state papers and ori- 
ginal letters in the reign of Richard II. and 
Henry VI., with introductory notices. The 
fourth article is attractive, and relates to the 
issue of Catherine Roelt, wife of John of 
Gaunt, by her first husband. Some doubts 
were entertained as to the legitimacy of her 
son, Sir Thomas Swynford ; and we have here 
the letters patent of King Henry IV. certify- 
ing his legitimacy. This article contains an 
account of the children of Catherine Roelt by 
John of Gaunt, who were legitimated by King 
Richard II., in 1397, and in confirmation of 
which, letters of legitimation were granted by 
Henry IV.; and upon this subject we have 
some facts entirely new, respecting the excep- 
tion which these patents have been generally 
said to contain against the accession to the 
throne of the children of John of Gaunt by 
Catherine Roelt. 

* Tt has been generally considered, that the 
instrument by which the Beauforts were legiti- 
mated contains a special exception with respect 
to the royal dignity; but a very remarkable 
fact has been recently discovered on the subject. 
The patent, as originally granted, contains no 
such reservation, nor was it introduced into the 
copy which was entered on the rolls of parlia- 
ment when it received the sanction of the legis- 
lature; but when Henry IV. exemplified and 
confirmed the grant of Richard to the Earl of 
Somerset in 1407, the words, ‘ evcepta digni- 
tate regali,’ appear to have been added to the 
enrolment of the grant on the patent rolls; for 
those words oecur on it as an interlineation, 
and from the difference in the colour of the 
ink, are presumed to have been inserted at a 
subsequent period, though the hand is very 
nearly the same. In the exemplification by 
Henry IV. in 1407, the words are inserted ; 
and the following explanation of the circum- 
stance is probably not far from the truth. 
Henry IV. was the son of John of Gaunt, and 
finding that the grant to his father’s issue by 
Katherine Swynford might authorise them to 
assert a claim to the throne, on the failure of 
his own issue, as representatives of the line of 
Lancaster, probably thought it prudent to pre- 
vent such an occurrence by assuming a power 
which would now be held illegal, of adding @ 
reservation to the grant of his predecessor, and 
obliging one of the grantees to receive a con- 
firmation of that grant with the exception in- 
troduced into it, as if it had formed part of the 
original document. It escaped Henry, how- 
ever, that the grant had become an act of par- 
liament, and that even if he had the right, of 
his own authority, to qualify a former grant, 
he could not interpolate a statute; so that in & 
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legal view the addition to the patent of the 
20 Rich. II. on the patent rolls is of no effect. 
From this singular fact it may be concluded, 
that as the issue of John of Gaunt were recog- 
nised by parliament as being legitimate, and as 
being capable of possessing all honours, digni- 
ties, pre-eminences, &c. without any reserva- 
tion whatever, Henry VIT. was, as he described 
himself, the lineal heir of John of Gaunt, and 
the representative of the house of Lancaster. 
If however, as is not impossible, though the 
dates render it improbable, John Beanfort, the 
eldest son of John of Gaunt by Katherine 
Swynford, was born before Henry IV., the 
king’s motive for introducing this exception 
into the patent is still more obvious, because 
without such a reservation a question might 
have arisen whether Beaufort, as the eldest 
son, had not, by that instrument, a prior right 
to the crown to Henry himself, supposing any 
legal claim to the throne could have been de- 
rived from John of Gaunt, whilst descendants 
remained of his elder brothers.” 

To this paper follow some verses alluding to 
political parties about the year 1449: they are 
singular, from the circumstance of each indi- 
vidual referred to being designated by his badge, 
or heraldic device, which has led to the identity 
of the persons intended. The article in the 
former Number on “ Standards” is then con- 
tinued; and the Part concludes with “ an ac- 
count of the celebrated tournament between 
Lord Scales and the Bastard of Burgundy ;” 
an article of high historical interest, and afford- 
ing abundant proof of the research and care 
with which, as we have already stated, this 
publication appears to us to be conducted. In- 
dependently of the interest which the subject 
itself will excite with many persons, the fact, 
that historians have assigned wrong causes and 
dates to this memorable eombat, will be suffi- 
cient to render the present narrative not only 
an acceptable but valuable addition to our his- 
torical collections. 

The assertion of most historians, that this 
eombat occurred in honour of the marriage of 
Margaret, the king’s sister, is shewn to be 
unfounded ; and the cause is related in the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

“It was a short time before his [Lord 
Seale’s] sister’s coronation that the singular 
adventure happened, with which the ancient 
narrative of this tournament begins. On Wed- 
nesday in Easter week, being the 17th of April, 
1465, in the fifth year of Edw. IV., Anthony 
Lord Scales was at high mass, probably in 
the chapel of the palace at Richmond, then 
called Shene; on his return from which, he was 
surrounded by the ladies of the court, who 
placed a gold collar on his thigh, with a flower 
of souvenance, made of jewellery, which he 
immediately understood was to be the prize of 
some chivalrous exploit. He was then about 
twenty-four years of age, and in high esteem 
a8 @ most accomplished nobleman. Delighted 
with the idea of this enterprise, on the next 
day he wrote a long letter from the palace to 
the Count de la Roche, commonly called the 
Bastard of Burgundy, challenging or request- 
ing him to perform a feat of arms in October 
following. On Friday, in the presence-cham- 
ber, the king gave permission to Lord Scales to 
accomplish the enterprise, and to send Chester 
Herald with the message to the Bastard ; which 
was attested by the high constable, under his 
seal, at London, on the following Monday. 
Chester began his voyage without delay, and 
entered Brussels on the 30th of April, where 
he executed his commission; and after having 
bees in the most honourable man- 





ner, took his leave on the 10th of May, bearing 
with him a letter to Lord Scales.” 

The Bastard of Burgundy accepted, as is 
known, the challenge; and the detail of the 
proceedings, from its origin to the close of the 
tournament, will be found in this article, which 
is very minute, and consequently of consi- 
derable length. The sources whence the 
memorials of this transaction have been de- 
rived are stated, together with many particu- 
lars relating to Lord Scales and the Duke of 
Burgundy. To the narrative itself, we re- 
commend our readers’ attention, assuring the 
learned and the curious in the early periods of 
our history, that they will be fully repaid for 
the time they bestow upon it. 





The Alexandrians ; an Egyptian Tale of the 
Fourth Century. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1830. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 

An interesting tale, and which has the advan- 
tage of being placed at a period which embraces 
historic ground as yet but little trodden, though 
rich in varied events and picturesque accesso- 
ries. Perhaps the following chariot-race is as 
fair a specimen as we can select without break- 
ing in upon the narrative. 

** Menodorus was awakened one morning at 
early dawn by so considerable a clamour, that 
he feared another revolution was taking place 
in the city; but found the streets covered 
with men dressed in the gayest colours and 
holding banners, while every one seemed shout- 
ing The red! the white! or the green! with a 
vociferation that seemed to threaten destruc- 
tion upon any one who did not join in their 
own cry. The election of a consul at Rome 
could hardly have given more animation to the 
countenances of men, who seemed ready to 
devote their lives for the glorious object they 
had in view; bat Menodorus knew that the 
racing factions were beating up for partisans 
for the grand exhibition, which was to take 
place that day in the circus, and that the sup- 
plies of coloured strips of linen or silk were 
presented to the mob according as each declared 
himself a favourer of a certain colour. The 
wealthy were canvassed in a different manner. 
The charioteers themselves, generally belong- 
ing to the middle or lower classes, who often 
acquired great wealth, and were as often ruined, 
had previously insinuated themselves by per- 
sonal address, or by the influence of their par- 
ticular supporters, into the favour of the prin- 
cipal people. By personal address they were 
able often to prevail, for these men were fre- 
quently admitted into the society of the dissi- 
pated nobles, who were especially absorbed 
with the pursuits of horse-racing, and conse- 
quently more peculiarly at home in the conver- 
sations of their charioteers. These nobles 
often possessed chariots, and employed party- 
men as drivers; but not unfrequently they 
would take the reins themselves. ‘They would 
also act as canvassers among the rest of the 
town, and thus not only spent considerable 
sums themselves, but induced even their trades. 
people to contribute to the prize of the party 
colour; for the rewards were sums of money 
or presents, entirely dependent on the sub- 
scription of the day. - - The party 
of the civil and military rulers advanced to 
the opposite side of the circus, where they 
descended from their horses, and took their 
seats in the gallery under a splendid canopy, 
immediately over the dens or starting places of 
the chariots. No one else had the privilege of 
entering through the arena, but ascended to 
their seats from the exterior, the lower rows 


being the most distinguished ; and at the top of 





all, the common people stood en masse. Awn« 
ings to the south sheltered the company from 
the burning sun, and a fine prospect to the 
north took in the sea, the palace, and the groves 
extending towards the Canopian shore. The 
crowded circus was now agitated with impa- 
tience for a trial of the three factions, for 
which greater expectations had been raised 
than for any that had already occupied the 
attention of the day. The chariots for the 
match were already ranged along according to 
lot. Syrianus patronised the green, and had 
made great exertion towards reviving his popu- 
larity, by considerable donations among this 
powerful faction,—which might almost be con. 
sidered as an Arian party, so much were doc. 
trinal disputes intermixed with their amuse. 
ments,—and the equipage about to start for 
the present match was his own. The garment 
of his charioteer, of the characteristic colour, 
was nearly covered with gold leaves; his legs 
were bare, and on his golden sandals blazed 
the richest jewels. The carriage itself was of 
the same costume as the man, and the whole 
trappings of the horses adorned with gold. 
Next stood a chariot exquisitely elegant in 
form, so thickly studded, that it seemed to be 
made of ivory and silver. The beautiful gray 
horses, less fiery than their neighbours, ap- 
peared of that noble disposition which prompts 
them to sacrifice themselves to their master’s 
ambition, who held them at the most complete 
command. He, a figure of delicate proportion, 
whose silvery tunic was like the dress of Gany- 
mede, owned not the slavish birth of his rivals, 
while his pointed cap was more than ordinarily 
covered with jewels. It was Oresander, the 
rich, the gay, the man of taste, who hoped for 
more than glory at this day’s conquest; for 
Fuphemia at last had been brought to give 
her applause to the white, and had promised, 
after a long series of playful soorn and provo-~ 
cations, to reward him as he deserved, if he 
risked his neck at this competition. Though 
Euphemia never meant to give him more than 
the most complete contempt, she by no means 
chose to consider her words as insincere, for by 
them she intended as her good sense made her 
judge. Indolent by nature, and surrounded 
by a host of admirers, she seemed roused to 
exertion only by the spirit of sarcasm, levelled 
principally at the disconsolate victims in the 
shape of twisted compliments or double-mean~ 
ing assurances, who, as often as they com- 
plained, were certain of having from her a 
a complete justification and proof of what she 
termed her sincerity, and of their blind creda. 
lity or vanity. There was in Euphemia some- 
thing better than this ridicule and flirting 
mania, and sometimes she surprised others, 
and even herself, by proofs of good sense from 
a girl who generally talked in the most trifling 
manner, and whose idleness seemed to favour 
the greatest ignorance. The red faction, peca- 
liarly hostile to Syrianus, had its equipage 
on the other side of the white, and, rivalling 
its competitors in magnificence, excelled both 
in the force and fire of its horses, whose eager 
eyes anticipated the space before them. The 
arbiter who stood before the goal, on the 
spina, or raised place running down the centre 
of the oblong arena, adorned with three ancient 
obelisks, now dropped a handkerchief: at the 
signal the ropes across the horses were let fall, 
and the chariots flew. As if no restraint had 
ever bound them, the young horses of the red 
chariot dashed along, devouring the ground ; 
the others kept behind in equal pace, and 
seemed to be er their powers. On pass. 
ing the place where Eup! pat, Oresandey 
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elevated his reins, ‘as if dedicating them to her. 
And now the applause for the red redoubled, 
and the conductor of the green urged forward 
his noble steeds: still Oresander kept by his 
side without provoking on his horses; it seemed 
as if the generous creatures wanted not even 
to be reminded of their duty, so lightly did 
their master hold the reins, such confidence 
did he place in the faithful animals. Three 
pillars had already been taken down at the 
extremity of the spina out of the seven which 
marked the number of courses; when the 
horses of the red, fired with the tumult and 
appearance of the multitudes, flew with in- 
creasing rapidity: with over-arching necks, 
with starting and fixed eyes, they no longer 
saw the scene which had alarmed them, but 
giving up themselves to ungovernable fury, the 
friends of the party feared their victory would 
be paid for at a terrible price. Another goal 
was cleared, and the space of half the circus left 
behind the rivals—the horses ran nearer and 
nearer to the spina—in vain did the charioteer 
exert his utmost energies to make them take a 
wider circle: arrived at the extremity, they 
dashed with violence against the wall, and 
horses, man, and chariot, were strewed upon 
the dust. But little pity was heard among the 
deafening shouts for the two remaining com- 
petitors. The champion of the green now 
urged on his horses to the utmost speed, and 
Syrianus already congratulated himself on the 
victory, and the consequent approbation of the 
mob. Oresander for the first time conde- 
scended to lash his noble steeds, but gently, as 
if he were in play, while with careless grace he 
stood, holding the reins so slightly in his hand 
as would Apollo in his car, when the celestial 
horses know the circles of their master. No 
continued urging is required, at the touch they 
fly ; with no violence, with no excess of exer- 
tion, they outstrip the straining speed of their 
rivals. The difficulty was to avoid the scat- 
tered fragments and kicking animals of the 
unfortunate conductor of the red. Syrianus’s 
chariot had cleared well the obstructed point ; 
but by the time he approached the approving 
patron, Oresander had gained his side, who, 
cutting off the succeeding goal from his anta- 
gonist’s horse, so closely passed his chariot in 
front of their heads, that his rival involun- 
tarily checked them for an instant. Again, 
however, he drives on with more rapidity than 
ever, but is left far behind, and the acclama- 
tions of the circus proclaim the patrician con- 
queror. Borne upona golden shield of triumph, 
he was carried round the arena, flowers were 
showered on his head, and even Euphemia 
exerted herself to throw a garland, which he 
caught, and flung over his white neck. The 
duke placed a golden crown on his head, which 
he had brought for the victorious charioteer, 
and complimented him in flattering strains. 
The money was then placed in Oresander’s 
hand ; he immediately threw it on the arena.” 
A very beautiful character of St. Athana- 
sius is introduced : Euphemia is an exceedingly 
lively sketch, and well contrasted with Her- 
mione. The note in the preface about St. Atha- 
nasius’ Creed might as well have been omitted : 
it conveys an erroneous impression of the con- 
tents of the future pages, as giving an opening 
to religious controversy, for which a novel 
seems to us a most unfitting vehicle. 
The National Library, No. I. Galt’s Life of 
Byron. 
THE complaints made of Moore’s Life of 
Byron, as they are referred to in, the. preface 
of the volume before us, may be summed up 








in two objections; first, that it was too pri- 
vate; and secondly, too favourable. The 
phrase, ‘‘ intrusion into private life,” appears 
to us mere cant, as applied to a public cha- 
racter. Those who come openly forward to 
place the great stake of their lives on opinion, 
must expect its exercise ; and the interior of a 
great man’s life is almost as much general pro- 
perty as his external, inasmuch as the one 
influences the other ; and it is unfair to repine, 
that the curiosity he himself has excited, he 
himself must gratify. A poet speaks of feelings, 
sorrows, and experience ; and in exact propor- 
tion to his popularity will be the desire to learn 
how much of these were truly his own. Those 
are the very Canutes of fame, who would say 
to the tide of popular interest, Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther. As matter for deep 
reflection, as means of solving the great problem 
of human nature, both as warning and as en- 
couragement, all relating to a man like Byron 
is public property. Praise has its penalty ; 
and neither he nor those connected with him 
have a right to claim that domestic —, 
from which themselves first and voluntarily 
stept forth. To drag those from retirement, 
which they have in no instance voluntarily 
quitted, is as reprehensible as it is indelicate ; 
but a man who courts fame, which is built on 
opinion, must expect to be canvassed by the 
tribunal to which he appeals. Secondly, as to 
Moore’s likeness being too favourable: we must 
say, that the conclusions we draw from Galt’s 
account, taken by a stricter hand, and in darker 
colours, have yet left on our minds an impres- 
sion decidedly in Byron’s favour. His child- 
hood was peculiarly unfortunate—unfortunate 
in wanting that wholesome restraint which is 
the great principle both in laws and education. 
At this period, too, was doubtless received the 
impression of shameand horror at his personal de- 
formity. Mr. Galt mentions that the neighbours 
used to call him “ Mrs. Byron’s crookit devil.” 
He himself records the agony he felt on hear- 
ing his mother tauntingly allude to it. Now 
whether we blame, regret, or regard it as of no 
consequence, we all must admit, that the notice 
given to children, and in which they all delight, 
is universally attracted by their beauty : “ bless 
your pretty face !” is as common a phrase in the 
lower, as ** what a little angel !” is in the upper 
ranks. We have often thought, that a most 
pathetic essay might be written on the sorrows 
of ugly children. A child has quick perception, 
but no discrimination,—a faculty only to be ac- 
quired by the comparisons made by experience ; 
and the idea of his defect being repulsive, once 
suggested, this idea would naturally be seized 
on by his susceptible temper, to account for 
whatever he might encounter of neglect or 
mortification ; and on the importance and in- 
delibility of childish impressions no one need 
enlarge. Of his school days we shall quote 
one anecdote, and the heroism of the conduct 
it records may speak for itself. 

‘** While Lord Byron and Mr. Peel were at 
Harrow together, a tyrant a few years older, 
whose name was * * * ® * * claimed a right to 
fag little Peel, which claim (whether rightly or 
wrongly, I know not) Peel resisted. His re. 
sistance, however, was in vain: * * ® * * * not 
only subdued him, but determined to punish 
the refractory slave ; and proceeded forthwith 
to put this determination in practice by inflict- 
ing a kind of bastinado on the inner fleshy side 
of the boy’s arm, which during the operation 
was twisted round with some degree of techni- 
cal skill, to render the pain more acute. While 
the stripes. were succeeding each other, and 
poor Peel writhing under them, Byron saw 





and felt for the misery of his friend, and 
although he knew that he was not strong 
enough to fight * ** * * * with any hope of 
success, and that it was dangerous even to 
approach him, he advanced to the scene of 
action, and with a blush of rage, tears in his 
eyes, and a voice trembling between terror and 
indignation, asked very humbly if * * * * * * 
‘ would be pleased to tell him how many stripes 
he meant to inflict ?? * Why,’ returned the 
executioner, ‘ you little rascal, what is that 
to you?’ ‘ Because, if you please,’ said Byron, 
holding out his arm, ‘ I would take half.’ ” 

His marriage was the rock on which his 
whole after-life wrecked: to use Lockhart’s 
expressive words,—‘‘ If there be one curse 
which comes to earth direct as the crow 
flies, with all the steam of hell hot about it, 
it is an ill-assorted. marriage.” It seems 
to us a most affected delicacy, which in such 
a case would abstain from seeking grounds 
whereon to form an opinion, or expressing it 
when formed. Lord Byron was all his life 
before the public eye; and those who shared 
his celebrity, must share it whether as matter 
of vanity or annoyance. We think there is 
no sort of reproach to be thrown on Lady 
Byron’s actual conduct ; but the explanation 
of the whole is, that she had no love for her 
husband,—none of that kindly and feminine 
affection which makes all the excellence it finds, 
and softens away the very faults it discovers. 
The very fact that, on such slight grounds as 
those of late, she has not hesitated to throw 
the most odious imputations on the dead, shews 
at least how little of attachment or forgiveness 
enters into a temper whose seeming at least is 
cold and unforgiving. Mutual indulgence is 
the only safety of domestic content: such a 
wife might be perfectly. irreproachable ; but 
there are few men who would not be tempted 
to exclaim, Thank Heaven she is not mine! 
Beyond the chilling vanity of conquest, she 
seems to have neither appreciated nor admired 
his genius, and certainly had no love for himself: 
but the last summing up of conclusions is in 
the words of his servant Fletcher, “ that her 
ladyship was the only woman who could not 
manage him.” 

The time of Lord Byron’s departure from 
England is one, we hold, of extreme hardship : 
his separation from his wife was a sufficiently 
sore point, without all the blame being laid 
upon himself; and now that much of party cant 
and clamour has died away, few will deny the 
bitterness which the extreme injustice of the 
sentence endeavoured to be passed on his lite. 
rary fame must have excited. He could not but 
know, he had erected a noble and lasting monu- 
ment in the literature of that very country he 
was being accused of endeavouring to destroy 
and corrupt ; and whatever may be said of the 
immorality of his writings after he left Eng- 
land,* it must be bigotry, not criticism, that 
would apply that reproach to his previous 
works. This leads us to the warfare between 
him and Southey, which Mr. Galt slightly 
dismisses, by saying his lordship was the first 
aggressor. True; but the revenge seems very 
disproportioned to the offence. The very worst 
that can be said of the lines in the English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, is, that they were 
the hasty and ill-judged effusion of an angry 





® We cannot but consider the tone and spirit of much 
of Lord Byron’s later writings as calculated to do injury, 
when we reflect on the multitude of readers, who, having 
no opinions of their own, are content to take so many on 
trust: an influential writer should, we think, rather err 
on the side of overcaution. That irreverent style in 
speaking of religion, and of grossness as respects morals, 
may be palliated, but surely not defended. 
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and young writer, himself smarting under in- 
justice ; and the violence of Mr. Southey’s 
own youth ought to have taught him indul- 
gence towards another: but really the evil and 
unrelenting spirit in which this early offence 
was resented,was equally malignant, rancorous, 
and ill-judged. We admire Mr. Southey’s 
talents—we respect his private character; un- 
fortunately, his public course is peculiarly 
open to censure, and attractive to the satirist. 
As George III. said of another accommodating 
gentleman, ‘* You may change opinions, but 
not principles :” and true; for our opinions de- 
pend on circumstances, which may alter; but 
our principles, on that immutable sense of 
right and wrong, which can never vary. And 
when youth, generally speaking the season of 
our best impulses and truest feelings, acknow- 
ledges that its whole course has been evil and 
unjust, this seems but a bad foundation for 
future character: like the Turks, we are in- 
clined to think that he who has made a 
bad Christian will make but an indifferent 
Mussulman. This is the rule to which, how- 
ever, we admit Mr. Southey has been the 
exception: we wish all changes were as much 
for the better as his have been: he is among 
the great and useful ornaments of our litera- 
ture; and all in this dispute we could have 
wished him was, a better memory and a little 
more moderation.* 

The whole affair of the Liberal was one of 
Byron’s greatest faults and greatest mistakes : a 
production equally levelled against the govern- 
ment and religion of his country, was as bad in 
design as it was wretched in execution. With 
regard to his connexion with Hunt, we blame 
Lord Byron for the folly which led to it: 
whoso. toucheth pitch must be defiled. Even 
allowing that he looked forward to profit, we 
see no cause for reprehension : a man’s talents 
are as much his property as his estate; and his 
disgust towards Leigh Hunt strongly mani- 
fested itself before it could have resulted either 
from their journal’s loss or gain. And when 
we consider the mingled meanness and inso- 
lence, the vulgarity, the ingratitude, the ludi- 
crous vanity of the groundling, we cannot won- 
der at the existence of such a feeling. 

On his Greek expedition we have only to 
say, there were plenty to make jobs out of 
loans, silly speeches about the press and an- 
cient glories, which had nothing to do with 
present necessities, without Lord Byron. It 
was a forlorn hope, led on against notoriety; 
and he wilfully allowed his imagination to 
blind him, both to the extent of the services 
he could render, and to their concomitant 
advantages. With one brief regret we close 
this summary: the great misfortune of Lord 
Byron’s life was its want of serious and 
well-grounded religious faith: great and good 
men too have doubted; and all we say is, that 
he who wants that religious principle which will 
Support in life and soothe in death, we will 
not take upon ourselves to blame, but we most 
sincerely pity. 

We have reserved for this number a series 
of miscellaneous extracts, to which we now 
proceed. 





* We cannot refrain from observing the difference 
between the line of conduct pursued by Mr. Southey 
and Mr. Moore. Under a much more aggravated offence, 
what frankness, good humour, and kindly feeling, did the 
latter evince. The one pursued the weak and violent con- 
duct of the recluse, exaggerating the importance of a 
literary quarrel, and expecting all the world to take up 
his cause: the other, aware of how little society cares, 
beyond the goatete of the moment, for what interferes 
Not with itself, trea’ the matter as it deserved, asking 
Tedress y, receiving apology generously, and throw- 
ing into the whole a portion of bis own playful spirit. 





‘‘ The wetness of the weather obliged them 
to remain several days at Keratéa, during 
which they took the opportunity of a few 
hours of sunshine, to ascend the mountain of 
Parné in quest of a cave, of which many won- 
derful things were reported in the country. 
Having found the entrance, kindled their pine 
torches, and taken a supply of strips of the 
same wood, they let themselves down through 
a@ narrow aperture; creeping still farther down, 
they came into what seemed a large subterra- 
nean hall, arched as it were with high cupolas 
of crystal, and divided into long aisles by 
columns of glittering spar, in some parts spread 
into wide horizontal chambers, in others ter- 
minated by the dark mouths of deep and steep 
abysses receding into the interior of the moun- 
tain. The travellers wandered from one grotto 
to another until —_ came to a fountain of 
pure water, by the side of which they lingered 
some time, till observing that their torches 
were wasting, they resolved to return; but 
after exploring the labyrinth for a few minutes, 
they found themselves again close beside this 
mysterious spring. It was not without reason 
they then became alarmed, for the guide con- 
fessed with trepidation that he had forgotten 
the intricacies of the cave, and knew not how to 
recover the outlet. Byron often described this 
adventure with spirit and humour. Magnify- 
ing both his own and his friends’ terrors; and 
though of course there was caricature in both, 
yet the distinction was characteristic. Mr. Hob- 
house being of a more solid disposition natu- 
rally, could discern nothing but a grave cause 
for dread in being thus lost in the bowels of 
the earth ; Byron, however, described his own 
anxiety as a species of excitement and titilla- 
tion which moved him to laughter. Their 
escape from starvation and being buried alive 
was truly providential. While roaming in a 
state of despair from cave to cell; climbing up 
narrow apertures; their last pine-torch fast 
consuming ; totally ignorant of their position, 
and all around darkness, they discovered, as it 
were by accident, a ray of light gleaming to- 
wards them; they hastened towards it, and 
arrived at the mouth of the cave.’ * * * 

His Mother’s Death.—‘‘ Notwithstanding her 
violent temper and other unseemly conduct, 
her affection for him had been so fond and 
dear, that he undoubtedly returned it with 
unaffected sincerity; and from many casual 
and incidental expressions which I have heard 
him employ concerning her, I am persuaded 
that his filial love was not at any time even of 
an ordinary kind. During her life he might 
feel uneasy respecting her, apprehensive on 
account of her ungovernable passions and in- 
discretions; but the manner in which he la- 
mented her death clearly proves that the in- 
tegrity of his affection had never been im- 
paired. On the night after his arrival at the 
Abbey, the waiting-woman of Mrs. Byron in 
passing the door of the room where the corpse 
lay, heard the sound of some one sighing 
heavily within, and on entering found his 
lordship sitting in the dark beside the bed. 
She remonstrated with him for so giving way 
to grief; when he burst into tears, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ I had but one friend in the world, 
and she is gone.’ Of the fervency of his 
sorrow I do therefore think there can be no 
doubt; the very endeavour which he made to 
conceal it by indifference, was a proof of its 
depth and anguish, though he hazarded the 
strictures of the world by the indecorum of his 
conduct on the occasion of the funeral. Having 
declined to follow the remains himself, he stood 
looking from the ball-door at the procession, 





till the whole had moved away; and then, 
turning to one of the servants, the only person 
left, he desired him to fetch the sparring- 
gloves, and proceeded with him to his usual 
exercise. But the scene was impressive, and 
spoke eloquently of a grieved heart ;—he sparred 
in silence all the time, and the servant thought 
that he hit harder than was his habit: at last 
he suddenly flung away the gloves, and retired 
to his own room.’ 

Speaking of his peculiar temperament, Mr. 
Galt observes : 

‘** Lord Byron possessed these sort of irre. 
pressible predilections—was so much the agent 
of impulses, that he could not keep long in 
unison with the world, or in harmony with his 
friends. Without malice, or the instigation of 
any ill spirit, he was continually provoking 
malignity and revenge. His verses on the 
Princess Charlotte weeping, and his other mer- 
ciless satire on her father, begot him no friends, 
and armed the hatred of his enemies. There 
was, indeed, something like ingratitude in the 
attack on the regent—for his royal highness 
had been particularly civil; had intimated a 
wish to have him introduced to him; and 
Byron, fond of the distinction, spoke of it with 
a sense of gratification. These instances, as 
well as others, of gratuitous spleen, only jus- 
tified the misrepresentations which had been 
insinuated against himself ; and what was hu- 
mour in his nature, was ascribed to vice in his 
principles. Before the year was. at end, his 


popularity was evidently beginning to wane: 
of this he was conscious himself, and braved 
the frequent attacks on his character and ge- 
nius with an affectation of indifference, under 
which those who had at all observed the singu- 


lar associations of his recollections and ideas, 
must have diseerned the symptoms of a strange 
disease. He was tainted with an Herodian 
malady of the mind ; his thoughts were often 
hateful to himself; but there was an ecstacy 
in the conception, as if delight could be min- 
gled with horror. I think, however, he strug- 
gled to master the fatality, and that his resolu- 
tion to marry was dictated by an honourable 
desire to give hostages to society against the 
wild wilfulness of his imagination.” 

His Grecian expedition :— 

‘* Had Lord Byron never been in Greece, he 
was undoubtedly one of those men whom the 
resurrection of her spirit was likeliest to inte- 
rest ; but he was not also one fitted to do her 
cause much service. His innate indolence, his 
sedentary habits, and that all-engrossing con- 
sideration for himself, which in every situation 
marred his best impulses, were shackles upon 
the practice of the stern bravery in himself 
which he has so well expressed in his works. 
It was expected when he sailed for Greece— 
nor was the expectation unreasonable with 
those who believe imagination and passion to 
be of the same element—that the enthusiasm 
which flamed so highly in his verse was the 
spirit of action, and would prompt him to un- 
dertake some great enterprise. But he was 
only an artist; he could describe bold adven- 
tures and represent high feeling, as other 
gifted individuals give eloquence to canvass, 
and activity to marble; but he did not possess 
the wisdom necessary for the instruction of 
councils. I do, therefore, venture to say, that 
in embarking for Greece he was not entirely 
influenced by such exoterical motives as the 
love of glory or the aspirations of heroism. 
His laurels had for some time ceased to flourish, 
the sear and yellow, the mildew and decay, 
had fallen upon them; and he was aware that 
the bright round of his fame was ovalling from 
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the full, and shewing the dim rough edge of 


waning.” 

On fis religion :— 

“ Lord Byron had but loose feelings in reli- 
gion—scarcely any. His sensibility and a 
slight constitutional leaning towards supersti- 
tion and omens, shewed that the sense of de- 
votion was, however, alive and awake within 
him; but with him religion was a sentiment, 
and the convictions of the understanding had 
nothing whatever to do with his creed. That 
he was deeply imbued with the essence of na- 
tural piety--that he often felt the power and 
being of a God thrilling in all his frame and 
glowing in his bosom—I declare my thorough 
persuasion ; and that he believed in some of 
the tenets and in the philosophy of Christianity, 
as they influence the spirit and conduct of men, 
I am ag little disposed to doubt ; especially if 
those portions of his works which only trend 
towards the subject, and which bear the im- 
pression of fervour and earnestness, may be 
admitted as evidence. But he was not a mem- 
ber of any particular church, and, without a 
re-construction of his mind and temperament, 
I venture to say he could not have become 
such ; not in consequence, as too many have re- 
presented, of any predilection, either of feeling 
or principle, against Christianity ; but entirely 
owing to an organic peculiarity of mind. He 
reasoned on every topic by instinct, rather 
than by induction or any progress of logic; and 
could never be so convinced of the truth or 
falsehood of an abstract proposition, as to feel 
it affect the current of his actions. He may 
have assented to arguments, without being 
sensible of their truth; merely because they 
were not objectionable to his feelings at the 
time. And, in the same manner, he may have 
disputed even fair inferences, from admitted 
premises, if the state of his feelings happened 
to be indisposed to the subject. I am_ per- 
suaded, nevertheless, that to class him among 
absolute infidels were to do injustice to his 
memory, and that he has suffered uncharitably 
in the opinion of ‘ the rigidly righteous,’ who, 
because he had not attached himself to any 
particular sect or congregation, assumed that 
he was an adversary to religion. To claim for 
him any credit as a pious man would be ab- 
surd ; but to suppose he had not as deep an 
interest as other men ‘ in his soul’s health’ and 
welfare, was to impute to him a nature which 
cannot exist. Being altogether a creature of 
impulses, he certainly could not be ever em- 
ployed in doxologies, or engaged in the logo. 
machy of churchmen; but he had the senti- 
ment which at a tamer age might have made 
him more ecclesiastical. There was as much 
truth as joke in the expression, when he wrote, 

«1 am myself a moderate Presbyterian.’” 

A curious fact is stated in the preface. ‘I 
cannot conclude without offering my best ac- 
knowledgments to the learned and ingenious 
Mr. Nicolas, for the curious genealogical fact 
of a baton sinister being in the escutcheon of 
the Byrons of Newstead. Lord Byron, in his 
pride of birth, does not appear to have been 
aware of this stain.” 

The ensuing note, too, is worth quotation : 

* Gibbon says that St. George was no other 
than the Bishop of Cappadocia, a personage of 
very unecclesiastical habits, and expresses some 
degree of surprise that such a person should 
ever have been sanctified in the calendar. But 
the whole story of this deliverer of the Princess 
of Egypt is an allegory of the sufferings of the 
church, which is typified as the daughter of 
Egypt, driven into the wilderness, and exposed 
to Tewestion by the dragon, the ancient em- 





blem, over all the East, of imperial power. 
The Bishop of Cappadocia manfully withstood 
the attempts of the emperor, and ultimately 
succeeded in procuring an imperial recognition 
of the church in Egypt. We have adverted to 
this merely to shew the devices in which the 
legends of the church were sometimes em- 
bodied ; and the illuminated missals,—even the 
mass-books, in the early stages of printing, — 
abundantly prove and illustrate the opinions 
expressed.” 

e should do scant justice to Mr. Galt were 
we not to quote a few passages more especially 
his own. Each of the ensuing little extracts 
has struck us as possessing either some original 
thought or some beauty of expression. 

** A few traces of terraces may yet be disco- 
vered—here and there the chump of a column, 
and niches for receiving votive offerings, are 
numerous among the cliffs ; but it is a lone and 
dismal place ; Desolation sits with Silence, and 
Ruin there is so decayed as to be almost 
Oblivion. ni be ” 

‘** The genii that preside over famous places 
have less influence on the imagination than on 
the memory. The pleasures enjoyed on the 
spot spring from the reminiscences of reading ; 
and the subsequent enjoyment derived from 
having visited celebrated scenes, comes again 
from the remembrance of objects seen there, 
and the associations connected with them. * * 

“ T passed through the ruins of a consider- 
able Turkish town, containing four or five 
mosques, one of them a handsome building still 
entire: about twenty houses or so might be 
described as tenantable, but only a place of 
sepulchres could be more awful: it had been 
depopulated by the plague —all was silent, and 
the streets were matted with thick grass. In 
passing through an open space, which reminded 
me of a market-place, I heard the cuckoo with 
an indescribable sensation of pleasure mingled 
with solemnity. The sudden presence of a 
raven at a bridal banquet could scarcely have 
been a greater phantasma. . = ” 

‘* What a strange thing is glory! Three 
hundred years ago, all Christendom rang with 
the battle of Lepanto, and yet it is already 
probable that it will only be interesting to pos- 
terity as an incident in the life of one of the 
private soldiers engaged in it. This is cer- 
tainly no very mournful reflection to one who 
is of opinion that there is no permanent fame, 
but that which is obtained by adding to the 
comforts and pleasures of mankind. Military 
transactions, after their immediate effects cease 
to be felt, are little productive of such a result. 
Not that I value military virtues the less by 
being of this opinion ; on the contrary, I am 
the more convinced of their excellence. Burke 
has unguardedly said, that vice loses half its 
malignity by losing its grossness; but public 
virtue ceases to be useful when it sickens at the 
calamities of necessary war. The moment that 
nations become confident of security, they give 
way to corruption. The evils and dangers of 
war seem as requisite for the preservation of 
public morals as the laws themselves; at least 
it is the melancholy moral of history, that when 
nations resolve to be peaceful with respect to 
their neighbours, they begin to be vicious with 
respect to themselves.” 

We are rather curious to know how the fair 
sex come to rank so low in Mr. Galt’s estima- 
tion; he rarely mentions them without some 
little sneer. We quote the two or three en- 
suing examples for their especial benefit. 

Wives.—Ali Pasha asked, among other ques- 
tions, ** if I had a wife; and being answered in 
the negative, he replied to me himself in Ita- 
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lian, That I was a happy man; for he found his 
very troublesome.” 

Evils of Matrimony. —‘* My visits became 
few and far between, owing to nothing but 
that change in a man’s pursuits and associates 
which are among some of the evils of matri- 
mony. * * * 

*¢ The house of a shoemaker, near his lord- 
ship’s residence in St. Samuel, was burnt to the 
ground, with all it contained; by which the 
proprietor was reduced to indigence. Byron not 
only caused a new but a superior house to be 
erected, and also presented the sufferer with a 
sum of money equal in value to the whole of 
his stock in trade and furniture. I should en- 
danger my reputation for impartiality if I did 
not, as a fair set-off to this, also mention that 
it is said he bought, for five hundred crowns, a 
baker’s wife. There might be charity in this, 
too.” 

We shall conclude with a chance note or 
two of some circumstances observed in their 
travels : — 

“¢ After supper, the officer washed his hands 
with soap, inviting the travellers to do the 
same, for they had eaten a little with him; he 
did not, however, give the soap, but put it on 
the floor with an air so remarkable, as to 
induce Mr. Hobhouse to inquire the meaning 
of it; and he was informed that there is a 
superstition in Turkey against giving soap: it 
is thought it will wash away love. ” * 

“ After dinner, as there happened to be a 
contract of marriage performing in the neigh- 
bourhood, we went to see the ceremony. 
Between the contract and espousal two years 
are generally permitted to elapse among the 
Greeks ; in the course of which the bride, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of her relations, 
prepares domestic chattels for her future family. 
The affections are rarely consulted on either 
side, for the mother of the bridegroom com- 
monly arranges the match for her son. In 
this case, the choice had been evidently made 
according to the principle on which Mrs. Prim. 
rose chose her wedding gown; viz. for the 
qualities that would wear well. For the bride 
was a stout household quean; her face painted 
with vermilion, and her person arrayed in 
uncouth embroidered garments. Unfortunately 
we were disappointed of seeing the ceremony, 
as it was over before we arrived. This inci- 
dent led me to inquire particularly into the 
existing usages and customs of the Athenians ; 
and I find in the notes of my journal of the 
evening of that day’s adventures, a memoran- 
dum of a curious practice among the Athenian 
maidens when they become anxious to get hus- 
bands. On the first evening of the new moon, 
they put a little honey, a little salt, and a piece 
of bread, on a plate, which they leave at a par- 
ticular spot on the east bank of the Ilissus, 
near the Stadium, and muttering some ancient 
words, to the effect that Fate may send them a 
handsome young man, return home, and long 
for the fulfilment of the charm. On mention- 
ing this circumstance to the travellers, one of 
them informed me, that above the spot where 
these offerings are made, a statue of Venus, 
according to Pausanias, formerly stood. It is, 
therefore, highly probable that what is now a 
superstitious, was anciently a religious rite. * * 

“ The rites which succeed the baptism of a 
child are still more recondite. Four or five 
days after the christening, the midwife pre- 
pares, with her own mystical hands, certain 
savoury messes, spreads a table, and places 
them on it. ~ then departs, ont all the 
family, leavi e door open, in silence re- 
tire e sleep. * This table is covered for the 
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Miri of the child, an occult being, that is sup- 
posed to have the care of its destiny. In the 
course of the night, if the child is to be for- 
tunate, the Miri comes and partakes of the 
feast, generally in the shape of a cat; but if 
the Miri does not come, nor taste of the food, 
the child is considered to have been doomed to 
misfortune and misery ; and no doubt the treat- 
ment it afterwards receives is consonant to its 
evil predestination.” 

We now close this very delightful volume, 
cordially recommending it to all readers,—to 
those who desire information, equally to those 
who require amusement. It appears to us as 
impartial a judgment as it is possible for one 
man to form of another; and as a composition, 
must elevate the already high literary character 
of Mr. Galt. 





Bernard’s Retrospections of the Stage. 

(Second Notice.) 
In continuing our extracts from these enter- 
taining volumes, we copy the next paragraph, 
both on account of its noticing the progenitor 
of a distinguished actor of our own day, and of 
its exhibiting the most striking grammatical 
use of the parenthesis which we remember to 
have seen. 

“ Another member of our corps at Richmond 
was a Mr. Fawcett (fath~r of the present come- 
dian),* an understrapper at Drury Lane, who 
went on for such characters as a conspirator in 
Venice Preserved; worthy old servants, who 
look intelligent but say nothing; or dignified 
dukes, whose nobility consists in wearing ermine 
robes and sitting at the top of a table. Faw- 
cett, though a wretched actor, was a very plea- 
sant'fellow in company ; he was another of that 
numerous class of persons on the stage, who 
are capital comedians in private life. Fawcett 
and Bowles were our green-room battledores, 
keeping the laugh up between them with equal 
adroitness ; but of all the things Fawcett re- 
peated (and his head was the repository of not 
a few), those told the best which told against 
himself.” 

The Bowles mentioned was a great piscator, 
and used to send a doctor, at Richmond, who 
kindly attended his sick wife, a dish of his 
catchings now and then, by way of acknow- 
ledgment. ‘“ At the end of the season, Bowles, 
not having a sufiiciency of coppers to carry him 
out of the town, addressed a very lachrymose 
letter to the physician, entreating his patience 
till enabled, at some future day, to answer his 
demand. The humane man returned him a 
note to this effect: ‘ Dear Sir —With my sin- 
cere sympathy in your present situation, and 
best wishes for your future good fortune, I beg 
to enclose you the sum of one guinea, being the 
balance due to you as per bill annexed.’ The 
bill was as follows :— 

£84. 
Mr. Bowles to Doctor —— 510 
By perch at sundry times 
Balance due to Mr. Bowles 
We should have stated in right order, that 
Ir. Bernard prepared the MS. whence these 
volumes are printed under the able editorship 
of his son,+ on his return from America in 
1620, and that they present the remembrances 
of forty-six years, This will prepare our readers 
for some distant dates; and we transcribe a 
few, rendered interesting by the future cele- 
brity of the parties named. 


at means that Mr. Faweett, the father, was an under- 
pal &c., not Mr. Fawcett, the son, who took his 


leave last season: instead of a parenthesis, therefore, it 
tbe called a ent-hesis.—Printer’s Diable. 
, Ce hit off as good a parenthesis as any author.— 
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1772. “ During my stay in the metropolis, I 
went frequently to the theatres. At Drury 
Lane I remember seeing ‘Jane Shore,’ on the 
evening that a Mrs. Canning, the widow of an 
eminent counsellor, made her début in the 
heroine. She was patronised by numerous 
persons of distinction, and the house was very 
favourable towards her. But, independently 
of the personal interest which attended her 
attempt, Mrs. Canning put forth claims upon 
the approbation of the critical. One thing, 
however, must be admitted; she was wonder- 
fully well supported: Garrick was the Has- 
tings, and Reddish (her future husband) the 
Dumont. I little thought, as I sat in the pit 
that night, an ardent boy of sixteen, that I then 
beheld the lady who was destined, at some fif- 
teen years’ distance, to become the leading 
feature in a company of my own; nor that, in 
the Glos’ter of the night (admirably acted by 
Jefferson), I beheld my partner in that manage- 
ment—Plymouth. I should puzzle myself to 
little purpose if I were to attempt, in this place, 
to say any thing that was new or amusing upon 
Mr. Garrick’s merits; for since their character 
became the property of history, every writer 
seems to have made his memory a kind of * in- 
tellectual tumuli,’ and thrown his own ‘ stone’ 
on it to enlarge its dimensions; but I should 
wish to be permitted a word in regard to Red- 
dish (upon whose first wife, being a very mas- 
culine woman, Foote made the ungallant pun 
of * horse-radish’), for the reason that he was 
one among many of Garrick’s contemporaries, 
who foundering in the stream of time, instead 
of going down with it, deserves to be ‘lightered’ 
up to the surface. * ad 

1774. ** Amongst other communications at 
the post-office, he (a country manager, going to 
play in Essex) received one from Holcroft, the 
author, who applied for an engagement, em- 
bracing every good part in the cast-book, from 
Alexander the Great down to Scrub. Strange 
as it may appear, this letter was so deficient in 
orthography and etymology, that the manager 
sent back the brief reply, that ‘ he would treat 
with no person to become a member of his com- 
pany who could neither read nor write!’ As 
Mr. Holcroft has left behind him works which 
attest his powers not only as a man of genius, 
but a critic, it is by no means an absurd con- 
jecture to attribute to the very letter in ques- 
tion some portion of the stimulus which was 
necessary to have drawn those powers forth. 
Scorn or ridicule has, in more than one instance, 
driven a man of proud spirit into the discovery 
of a hidden talent, when seeking either for the 
means of retaliation, or to obtain an armour 
against its shafts. * a3 

‘¢ At Needham, our next remove, I became 
acquainted with Miss Macklin, the actress, 
who had retreated to this little haven from the 
troubled element of public life, to live upon 
the income she had accrued by her professional 
labours. She was an admirable reader (with a 
true Shakspearian attachment), and her voice 
and figure led me to perceive some of the 
grounds upon which she had founded her popu- 
larity. She was not at this time upon good 
terms with her father, which was owing to a 
domestic occurrence; but their original dis- 
agreement, as she informed me, grew out of a 
reading in Portia—she always said that ‘ mercy 
was mightiest in the mightiest,’ but, he main- 
taining it ‘was mightiest in the mightiest,’ 
shewed her no mercy, but instantly renounced 
her.” ° . 93 

At York—“ Whilst here, Stephen Kemble 
came to rehearsal one morning without his 
coat. Mr. Hughes, who was rather particular, 
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inquired the cause. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ the land- 
lord of the house where I was reading the 
London paper, charged me double for my ale. 
I told him he had cheated me, and would not 
pay him. He seized me, and pulled off my 
coat; so, rather than submit to his extortion, 
I came away without it.’ * But, Mr. Kemble,’ 
said the manager, ‘ walk through the streets 
without your coat!’ ‘ But, Mr. Hughes,’ said 
Stephen, ‘ pay sixpence for my ale!’ ‘ But 
your coat, Mr. Kemble!’ ‘ Curse my coat, 
sir; think of my feelings!’ Hughes sent and 
released his coat; but Stephen was quizzed a 
good deal for this independency ; his last words, 
indeed, became a saying in the West of Eng- 
land, where, whenever a man determined to 
set appearances at nought, he would invariably 
exclaim, ‘ Oh, curse my coat, think of my feel- 
ings!’ ‘The reader will smile at this; but I 
hope hé may also be induced to give some cre- 
dit to Stephen’s character, since the above af- 
fords one of the strongest indications of that 
manly and independent spirit which pervaded 
him from childhood.” 

Mr. Bernard rose to favour on the Bath 
boards, then the grand criterion of theatrical 
talent; and he tells a curious story of the 
‘€ School for Scandal.” 

1777-8. ‘* The first and greatest novelty of 
the season was the production of the ‘ School 
for Scandal ;’ to superintend the rehearsals of 
which, the author came down in person. This 
was no slight compliment to the judgment of 
the Bath audience, who were to confirm or 
cavil at the verdict passed upon the merits of 
his composition in London. We were certainly 
not a body of clumsy or ignorant people in the 
Bath theatre; but such was Sheridan’s par- 
ticularity, that he took a fortnight to get up 
the play, and drilled all the servants and un- 
derlings himself: nothing, however, could be 
more pleasant or polite than his manner of 
doing so. In his sensitiveness as an author, he 
never lost sight of his propriety as a gentle- 
man. The person that gave him the most 
trouble was Edwin, who was continually for- 
getting his business, making wrong exits, en- 
trances, and crossings. Sheridan, with the 
utmost good humour, put him right every 
morning. On the play-day, it was expected 
every gentleman would be as aw fait to the 
mechanism of his character as the words ;— 
every one was but John, who had been out 
to supper the previous evening, and spunged 
away, with the punch he had drunk, nearly all 
the remarks upon the ‘ book and volume of his 
brain’ Sheridan had made. The latter could 
not now restrain his feelings, but, at the first 
lapsus shouted out, ‘ Good God! Mr. Edwin, 
there you go again !—you’ve lost your situa- 
tion, sir!’ Mr. Palmer was on the stage, and 
Edwin, cocking his eye on him, replied, ‘I 
hope I’m not discharged!’ The success of this 
comedy’s production amply compensated for the 
trouble thus bestowed.” 

The following is also a remarkable account 
of the way in which at least one spurious copy 
of this play was produced; and gives a singular, 
and to us a new, reason for the author’s con- 
duct with regard to the sale of its copyright, 
and consequent publication. 

1778-9. Exeter: *“* ‘ The School for Scan- 
dal’ was then the general theme of conversa- 
tion: it was the one topic in dramatic circles, 
and its appearance formed a sort of epoch in 
dramatic history. Its success at Bath had dis- 
persed its fame about the West of England ; 
and it was highly probable, that if the play 
were produced at Exeter, it would run a num- 
ber of nights to full houses. But the comedy 
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was not yet published, and the managers who 
had copies of it had obtained them on condi- 
tion that they did not permit the. same to be- 
come the parents of others. This was a pre- 
caution of Sheridan’s, not with any view of 
emolument, but in order to preserve his lan- 
guage from mutilation, and prevent the play 
being produced at any theatre where the proper 
attention could not be paid to its ‘ getting up.’ 
Under these circumstances, I offered to attempt 
a compilation of the comedy, if Mr. Hughes 
would give me his word that the manuscript 
should be destroyed at the end of the season. 
This was agreed to, and I set about my task in 
the following manner. I had played Sir Ben- 
jamin at Bath, and Charles at Richmond, and 
went on for Sir Peter one or two evenings 
when Edwin was indisposed—thus I had three 
parts in my p i Dimond and Blisset 
(Joseph and Sir Oliver) transmitted their’s by 
post, on conveying the assurance to them which 
Mr. Hughes had to me. Old Rowley was in 
the company ; and my wife had played both 
Lady Teazle and Mrs. Candour. With these 
materials for a groundwork, my general know- 
ledge of the play, collected in rehearsing and 
performing in it above forty times, enabled me 
in a week to construct a comedy in five acts, 
called, in imitation of the original, the ‘ School 
for Scandal.’ This comedy Mr. Hughes in- 
troduced to the public (without any explana- 
tion of the above), aud it drew us crowded 
houses twice a-week, to the end of the sea- 
son. «x * e 

‘* T now (continues Mr. Bernard) became ac- 
quainted with the celebrated Doctor Jackson, 
and commenced an early and lasting intimacy 
with that ‘ son of song,’ Charles Incledon ; an 
intimacy continued in England twenty, and 
renewed in America forty years afterwards. 
Incledon was at this time a thin, lanky youth, 
giving some promise of his future powers, but 
more noted for a disposition like that of a New- 
foundland dog—compounded of courage, grate- 
fulness, and love of the water. All the stories 
in circulation respecting him were illustrative 
of one or the other of these qualities. The 
most well-known features of his early life, I 
believe, are his rumpus at school, and de- 
parture to sea ; over which I willingly pass, to 
record a circumstance more in honour of his 
character, and neither well known nor insig- 
nificant. Some aquatic sportsman of Exeter 
had offered a considerable sum to any man who 
would swim down the river a certain distance, 
to a boat moored, with a rope round his mid- 
dle, and bring back to his starting-point an- 
other. Several had attempted this feat, and 
failed. Young Incledon accomplished it ; but 
this was not his ground of glory—he took the 
entire amount of his reward to a poor widow in 
the city, who had occasionally been kind to 
him, and was now fallen into distress. When 
Doctor Jackson heard of the circumstance, he 
was naturally alarmed lest his pupil should 
have contracted a cold which might injure his 
voice; but when Incledon explained the man- 
ner in which he had appropriated the money, 
the benevolent man was immediately subdued, 
and dismissed him with these words : —‘ Well, 
Charles, I’m not angry at what you’ve done ; 
for if your lungs should be affected, your heart’s 
in good order.’ The companion of Incledon, 
as all the world knows, was Davy the com- 
poser. Doctor Jackson, who communicated 
the above, gave me also the history of the 
latter person’s origin and musical precocity, 
which as I do not think is generally known, I 
may as well introduce here, to conclude my 
chapter. Davy, it appears, was an orphan 








child, left to the care of a poor relative, a 
weaver, at Crediton. This man was a humble 
musician, teaching the science of psalmody to 
the village, and playing the bas-viol at church. 
He had an old spinet in his house, (the gift of 
a wealthier relative,) upon which he used to 
practise his tunes. Young Davy was always 
by his side on such occasions, and whenever he 
went away would mount his stool, and strike 
the instrument, in the endeavour to distinguish 
the notes. This amusement, however, not be- 
nefiting the spinet, it was locked up; and 
the young musician, thus thrown upon his 
own resources, invented an instrument. He 
was at this time about six or seven. Next 
door to the weaver’s was a blacksmith’s shop, 
into which young Davy was continually run. 
ning to watch the operations of the modern 
Cyclopides, He was thus enabled, unper- 
ceived and unsuspected, to convey away at dif- 
ferent periods a number of horse-shoes, which 
he secreted in the unoccupied garret of the 
weaver’s dwelling. Then procuring a piece of 
wire (from the same magazine), he attached it 
to two cross-beams, and on this suspended the 
shoes, assigning each its place in succession, 
and graduating a correct scale by the strength 
of his ear. He then obtained two sticks to 
strike them with, in imitation of the hand- 
bells which he had no doubt seen, as they were 
very prevalent in that part of England. So 
engrossed did he become in this new employ- 
ment, that he not only gave up all his custom- 
ary sports, but neglected his lessons and the 
family errands. He had sagacity enough, how- 
ever, to keep the cause a secret, and fortune 
assisted him, till one day the weaver’s wife 
going up-stairs to search among the lumber 
that the upper room contained, heard musical 
sounds, and stopping to listen, distinguished 
the outline of a psalm tune. However extra- 
ordinary the diversion, she could only attribute 
it to the presence of the devil, and her fright 
had nearly the effect of precipitating her to the 
bottom of the stairs. Her husband was at 
home, and to him she descended and made 
known this mysterious circumstance. He had 
less superstition than herself, and ascended the 
stairs more boldly. The same sounds were 
audible, and peeping up, he perceived the young 
musician perched on a rickety, broken-backed 
chair, with his legs tucked under him, and his 
tiny hands thumping the horse-shoes, in the 
endeavour to form the same tunes he had heard 
his relative play. The weaver was too pleased 
and astonished at this discovery either to chide 
or disturb him, but retired with his wife, and 
after some cogitation, determined to go over to 
Exeter and tell Doctor Jackson his boy’s story, 
presuming that if he had abilities for music, 
that would be a better business for him than 
weaving, and knowing the doctor’s character 
to be as eminent for generosity as musical 
science. The following day was accordingly 
devoted to the walk. The doctor heard his 
narrative with mingled pleasure and surprise, 
and agreed to ride over to Crediton and witness 
the phenomenon. He did so, and was intro- 
duced by the weaver to his house and stair- 
case, where the same sight presented itself as 
on a former occasion. The youngster was 
seated on his chair, thumping his horse-shoes, 
and distinguishing their sounds. The doctor 
could not control his transports, but sprang up 
into the garret, seized little Davy in his arms, 
and exclaimed—‘ This boy is mine!’ My 
reader can imagine the scene that ensued: this 
was good fortune, far above the poor people’s 
expectations. Young Davy was then taken 
home to Exeter, and regularly apprenticed to 





his patron: his subsequent career is well 
known.” 

The latter portion of the first volume is 
dedicated to a dramatic trip to Ireland, and is 
full of characteristic traits; but we have far 
exceeded our just boundaries, and can only 
promise our readers at least another entertain. 
ment from the miscellaneous contents of these 
truly amusing volumes. In the meantime we 
may introduce one or two of the Hibernian 
characteristics. 

At Mallow: ‘ On returning to the inn, we 
were struck for the first time with the sign, 
which was a red, round-faced Hibernian, grasp. 
ing a punchbowl, and saying these words—‘ Pay 
to-day, and trust to ——.’ As this seemed to 
involve rather an important contradiction to us 
who were travellers, we required an explana- 
tion of the landlord, (a bald-headed, bandy. 
legged little fellow, with a mouth which, when 
unclosed, explained the clown’s idea of an open 
countenance), and were informed, that when 
his old sign of the * Man and Punchbowl’ was 
worn out, Mr. Mic M‘Cormick, a friend of his, 
had agreed to paint him a new one} but he 
being desirous that the latter should contain 
some motto or general rule of his establishment, 
as a guide to the traveller who gazed on it, he 
agreed with Mr. Mic M‘Cormick that the words 
‘Pay to-day and trust to-morrow’ should be 
inserted; the artist to be paid at the rate of 
twopence a word. When the sign was com- 
pleted, Mr. M‘Cormick had brought it home, 
but with the deficiency of the word ‘ morrow,’ 
as above, which was owing to a want of room. 
The worthy host was not then, it appeared, so 
much concerned at this alteration, or rather 
destruction of his meaning, as about the settle- 
ment of the question, whether ‘ to-morrow’ was 
to be considered one or two words — upon that 
fact depending the number of twopences he was 
to pay. After some argument between them- 
selves, an umpire was called in, who deciding 
that * to-morrow’ was but one word, the painter 
was deducted twopence, and the sign was put 
up.” 

Irish Travelling. —‘* The first day of our 
journey passed over without much event ; but 
we derived sufficient amusement from the pe- 
culiarities of the carman, a mop-headed, lark- 
limbed beauty, whose clothes were so ragged, 
that as he strode along, with his coat, shirt, and 
breeches fluttering behind him, he put us in 
mind of a persevering ship making its way 
against a head-wind. This gentleman never 
whipped his horses when they were low-spirited 
and lazy, but reasoned with them, as though 
they had been a pair of the Houynhmns, men- 
tioned by Gulliver, or intelligent Christian 
beings. ‘ Arrah, Barney,’ he'd say to the 
leader, ‘ arn’t you a pretty spalpeen to suffer 
your own brother Teddy to lug the car up the 
hill by himself? Haven't I set you before him 
as an example? Have you any heart to forgit 
a friend bekase you don’t see him? Oh! bad 
luck to your faalings! Arrah, Teddy (to the 
other), don’t you see, my darling, what Barney 
is at ? he wants to rin away from you, and get 
to the little shebeen-house half a mile off, and 
ate up all your corn before you come. aoe, 
hurry, my darling, or divil the mouthful wi 
he lave you!’ Strange as it may seem, these 
addresses produced the desired effect ; and Bar- 
ney and Teddy, as shaggy as a pair of lions, 
would pluck up courage, and pull along like a 
couple of camels. Observing that one of them 
was lame, we noticed this to their owner, as aD 
infringement of our contract. ‘ Lame, your 
honour!’ he replied; ‘no sich thing — the 
boy’s quite parfect; only, you see, it’s a way 
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he has of resting one 
tired.’ ° 

“ Tsaac, or Iky Sparks as he was commonly 
termed, lodged on one occasion in a house with 
a Scotch doctor, who amused his leisure hours 
by learning to play the fiddle. These gentle- 
men, it must be remarked, were not upon the 
most amicable terms; the Scotchman turning 
up his nose at Sparks as a ‘ vogabond pleeactor ;’ 
and the latter retorting by calling him a ‘ legal 
vampire,’ since he lived by the death of other 
people. The doctor made it an invariable rule 
to rise at daylight to practise, about which time 
the convivial Mr. Sparks was getting into his 
first nap. As their rooms were adjoining, it 
was a necessary result that Sparks lost his 
sleep ; and it soon became another, that he 
should lie awake to meditate revenge. He did 
not like to leave the house (perhaps he could 
not); but he resolved, if possible, to expel this 
fiddling Macbeth ‘ who murdered sleep,’ and 
was instrumental to his annoyance. One morn- 
ing, he heard Mr. M‘Intosh the doctor desire 
Judy the servant, who waited on both of them, 
to go out and buy him a pennyworth of rosin 
for his ¢ feedle;’ and as she passed his door, he 
called her in, and inquired her errand. ‘ Sure 
I'm going to get some ros’n, Mr. Sparks, for 
Mr. M‘Intosh’s fiddle. ‘ Ros’n, ros’n, you 
crachur !’ said Sparks; ‘ and isn’t ros’n you 
are going to ax for, Judy, arrant nonsense ?” 
‘Arrah, Mr. Sparks!’ ‘* Ros’n’s Latin, my 
jewel: the shopkeeper won"t understand you !’ 
* Latin! och sure, Mr. Sparks, I know nau- 
thing of Latin ; will your honour tell me what 
am I to ax for?’ ‘ Say you want a piece of 
stick-brimstone, darling ; that’s English to 
spake, and good Irish in the bargain.” The 
girl complied with his direction, procured the 
brimstone, and returning to Mr. M‘Intosh, 
presented it to him. ‘ You dom b——h!’ 
exclaimed the Scotchman, ‘ what ha’ ye broot 
me?—what do ye ca’ this?’ ‘ Brimstone, 
sur!’ ‘ Breemstun! did I na send ye for 
roosin?” ‘ Plase your honor, and so you 
did; but Mr. Sparks tould me that brimstone 
was the raal thing to ax for.” Foaming with 
rage, away flew the doctor into Isaac’s room 
(who was listening to the result), and demanded 
of him how he dared to interfere with another 
person’s affairs, and alter his commands to the 
servant? ‘Why, Mr. M‘Intosh,’ said Isaac, 
very coolly, ‘ what did you send for?’ ‘ Roo- 
sin, sir —roosin for my feedle, and be domm’d 
to ye.’ ‘ Well,’ replied Sparks, ‘I always 
thought brimstone was rosin for a Scotch 
Siddle 3” * ~ 7 * 

“ At the Castle Inn in Sligo we put up; and 
the landlord, having been formerly an actor, 
paid us great attention. His house contained 
the Sligo assembly-room, the wainscot of which 
I observed to be perforated in numerous places 
with bullet-holes, under which were written 
different names. I naturally requested an ex- 
planation ; and my host informed me, that this 
Toom being the ‘ largest and natest in the 
town,’ whenever its gentlemen fell out, here 
they took occasion to fall in, and settle their 
differences in a gentlemanly way. I need not 
point out the advantages of such a place for 
such a purpose over the open field, both as 
Tespected its retirement and security, and the 
means it afforded the parties of recording their 
claims to honour. I would merely assure my 
reader hereby, that the old joke of ‘ pistols and 


coffee for two’ originated in a very serious 
truth.” 


leg till the other three are 
. * 








MRS. ELWOOD’s JOURNEY, &c. 
Havine, in a former Gazette, gone at rather 
considerable length into the principal points 
which our fair countrywoman’s journey to the 
East presented for critical notice, we do not 
find much in her residence in India and return 
home by the usual sea course, to demand our 
particular attention. As before, the narrative 
is easy, feminine in character, and pleasing. 
There are no novelties of much value to inte- 
rest us; and at the end of our task we can lay 
down the volumes without a sigh, having been 
amused by their agreeable contents, though 
not much better informed than previous writers 
had left us. We shall therefore insert only 
two or three brief miscellaneous quotations 
farther from the second volume, to complete 
our review. 

Mazagong House, near Bombay, was the 
residence of ** Mrs. Draper, the Eliza and the 
fair correspondent of the whimsical and senti- 
mental Sterne. She was born at Anjengo, and 
was the wife of Mr. Daniel Draper, who was 
a counsellor at Bombay, and in 1775 chief of 
the factory at Surat. She was in England for 
the recovery of her health, when she became 
acquainted with Sterne, probably not the best 
friend and adviser that a young and romantic 
woman could have chosen. His letters were 
addressed to her shortly before she sailed for 
India, April 3d, 1767, where, fortunate it 
would have have been for her, had she attended 
to the admonition of her soi-disant Brahmin,— 
* Be cautious only, my dear, of intimacies.’ 
After her return to Bombay she had the weak- 
ness, of which Sterne seems almost to have had 
a presentiment, to listen to the persuasions of 
a base seducer, and to leave an affectionate 
husband, sacrificing her fair fame and station 
in society, to elope with a man who but poorly 
repaid her, as she soon afterwards died, some- 
where on the coast, a victim to his profligate 
arts.” 

In travelling Mrs. E. “came to Veerole 
Puttan, famed for pirates, and to Mhadapore, 
in the Poorbunder territories, where the ancient 
Dwaraca is said to have originally stood, till 
swallowed up by a cataclysme, or bursting forth 
of the ocean. It is here that a singular web- 
footed bird, something resembling a sea-gull in 
appearance, but totally dissimilar to any of the 
indigenous tribes, annually rises from the foam 
of the ocean, at the beginning of the monsoon. 
Its appearance is anxiously expected, it is 
hailed with great joy, and its arrival announced 
with due ceremony to the Brahmins, who go 
down to meet it on the sea-shore, and bring it 
in triumph to their deity, before whom it pecks 
grain, dances, plays, and dies, precisely as it 
did in the time of Alexander, whose historians 
mention the circumstance. From its colour, 
and other circumstances, the Brahmins are 
enabled to predict the nature of the coming 
monsoon; and the first kind of grain of the 
numerous sorts offered, which it voluntarily 
eats, it is supposed will be peculiarly plentiful 
during the ensuing year.”’ 

From a bird that rises like the May-fly, we 
go to another (in Cutch), which resembles the 
harpies of the ancient classics. 

“ The whirring, leather-winged bat used to 
pay us nightly visits ; and the vultures, so com- 
mon in tropical climates, seemed to know by 
instinct at what time we dined, and were ever 
punctual to the hour. They are bold and 
impudent birds, and they not unfrequently 
attack servants in their way from the cooking 
room, which is always in India quite distinct 
from the bungalow, and carry off the provisions 





in triumph ere they reach their place of desti- 
nation.” 

With these short morsels we conclude; only 
adding, that Mrs. E. visited and describes some 
parts of India not very generally known, and 
that an Appendix affords useful hints to all 
who may contemplate a journey overland. 





The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Vol. 7. 
Part I., The Menageries — Quadrupeds ; 
Vol.2. Part XIII. London, 1830. Knight. 

Tis new Part has just reached us; and for a 

week we can hardly say better of it than that 

it is as pleasantly illustrative of the popular 
subject, the natural history of animals, as the 
preceding volume. 





The Patriot Father: an Historical Play. 
Adapted from the German of Kotzebue, by 
Frederic Shoberl. 12mo. pp. 60. London, 
1830. R. 8S. Kirby. 

We agree with Mr. Shoberl, that Kotzebue 

has not been well treated: it is somewhat hard 

to be robbed and then abused. The subject of 
this little drama is the siege of Naumburg, 
which the Hussites were on the point of de- 
stroying, when their anger was turned aside, 
and their compassion excited, by a procession 
of the children, who went in a body to suppli- 
cate, and obtained, the mercy of the conquerors. 
It is a cheap, neat little volume; and the fol- 
lowing short passage is a fair specimen of the 
general style. 

«* Yes, I do love the sounds of artless joy, 
Pour’d for the ample treasures Nature yields, 
When all the wide campaign a golden sea 
Of undulating ears, full-grain’d and low 
Depending toward the ing earth, displays ; 
And to the grateful songs of busy reapers 
The glist’ning sickles are in concert plied. 

I love, too, this deep silence and repose, 
This solemn stillness, which pervades the town, 
When nought is heard but the shrill cricket’s chirp, 
Or the dull distant step; when nought is seen 
Save here and thére the furrow'd face of Age 
With spectacles on nose, from door or window 
Advanced with aspect wise to note the weather; 
No playful children gambol in the street, 
They too are gone to glean the straggling ears. 
But, when the welcome tones of vesper-bell 

Summon at eve the sunburnt reaper home 
From fields his toil hath bared—ah! then ’tis sweet 
To hear the jocund train with hearts elate 
Strike up the harvest-song; the brimming bowl 
They raise alternate to their thirsty lips, 
And sportive mirth and glee reign uncontroll’d.” 

The preface says: ‘‘ It is a singular fact, 

that the appearance of this play produced a 

warm discussion among the literati of Ger- 

many, on the question whether Naumburg had 
ever been really threatened by the Hussites, 
and delivered by the expedient here described, 
according to the received tradition, apparently 
confirmed by the customs practised at the festi- 
val called Kirschfest (Cherry-feast) still held 
there annually; or whether the whole story 
was to be considered as a fiction.” 








Edited by Harriet 
Longman and Co. 

Tus is a very beautiful volume, founded on 
Scripture, and supposed to be a sketch of scenes 
at Jerusalem, during the early progress of our 


Traditions of Palestine. 
Martineau. Pp. 148. 


religion. We recommend it to our young 


readers. 








Bombastes Furioso ; a Burlesque Tragic Opera. 
By W. Barnes Rhodes ; with Eight Designs 
by G. Cruikshank. Pp. 34. T. Rodd; T. 
Griffiths. 

G. CruiksHanx’s eight designs have embo- 

died the real spirit of this burlesque, which has 

caused so much hearty laughter on the stage, 
in the hands of Mathews, Mr. and Mrs. Lis- 
ton, Taylor, and other popular performers. It 
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is a merry jeu d’esprit, written by a man of 
talent ; and, got up in this appropriate style, is 
likely to be very generally sought, both for its 
literary whim and its humorous illustrations. 
We like it so much, that we are glad to see 
Tom Thumb, the Mayor of Garratt, and some 
other dramas, announced for publication in the 
same manner. If as well done, as we doubt not 
they will be, they will form a nice volume or 
set altogether. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
KENSINGTON OBSERVATORY. 


Iw one of our recent Nos. we noticed the dis- 
tinction conferred by his Majesty on Sir James 
South, and the appropriation of 3007. per ann. 
to that gentleman for the encouragement of 
astronomical science in this country. Sir James 
South is too enthusiastic a lover of astronomy 
to suffer such a grant to be received as a mere 
mark of royal favour. He immediately aban- 
doned every project that had been engendered 
by the patronising offers of foreign states, and 
the apparent indifference of our own govern- 
ment ; and not only resolved that his unequalled 
glasses and apparatus should remain in England, 
but that he would erect a new Observatory, fit 
for their reception and application to the ob- 
servance of the most interesting celestial pheno- 
mena, either for verifying dubious problems, or 
for discovering new objects. Agreeably to this 
intention, a distinguished party of his friends, 
and the friends of science, were invited to Ken- 
sington on Saturday to witness the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new Observatory. It is 
a circular building, (as we see by the foun- 
dation traced out), and situated on the west of 
that building in which Sir James has already 
done so much to promote our knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies. After waiting some time 
for the Duke of Wellington, who was expected, 
(but was, we believe, at Walmer), the cere- 
mony of placing the stone was performed by 
Lord Ashley; and three cheers were given to 
the prosperity of this liberal and patriotic un- 
dertaking; which certainly reflects great ho. 
nour on the individual to whose zeal and 
public spirit it is due. The company then 
retired to a handsome collation, and spent 
several hours in an agreeable manner ;—toast- 
ing, at the close, the health of the King, as the 
patron of science and literature; and of the 
ministers, who had shewn themselves to be 
actuated by similar feelings upon this occasion. 
The health of Lord Ashley was also drank, 
not only as an earnest promoter of the measures 
which had led to this meeting, but as an 
enlightened friend to scientitic pursuits in -ge- 
neral. His lordship returned thanks, and gave 
the health of Sir James South, who briefly 
and appropriately acknowledged the compli- 
ment. Other toasts were cheerfully proposed 
and accepted; but as the refection, though 
late for a fourchetie breakfast, was too early 
for a dinner, and there were ladies around the 
table, it may be imagined that they partook 
less of reality than is usual with convivial 
associates when set down for the evening. 
They were very gratifying, notwithstanding, to 
the company; and the thanks expressed by 


naparte), General Sir Rufane Donkin, Admi- 
ral Sir Thomas Hardy, Sir John Franklin, 
Mr. Pond, the astronomer royal, Capt. Beau- 
fort, Capt. Shireff, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Baily, 
Mr. Gordon,* and others well known to the 
world for their skill and enterprise in various 
scientific pursuits. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SENKOVSKY Ut. VON HAMMER. 
To the Editor, Sc. 


Sr1r,—In the Literary Gazette of the 21st ult. 
I observe that some correspondent has fur- 
nished you with an extract from the Revue 
Encyclopédique, in which a M. Senkovsky 
makes merry at the expense of my friend, Von 
Hammer. It is not the first time that certain 
savans of Paris have eagerly evinced the little 
respect which they entertain for their own 
literary credit, and the utter destitution of 
really liberal principles under which they la- 
bour, by venting their jealousy against the 
scholars of other countries. It is quite enough 
for them that M. von Hammer should possess 
equal claims to esteem as an Orientalist with a 
De Sacy and a Rémusat; he must be dragged 
down, a tout prix, from his lofty eminence ; 
and the single-hearted devotion of forty years 
of toilsome investigations to the maturing of 
his acquaintance and our own with the trea- 
sures of eastern philology and science must be re- 
presented as a long dream of floundering idiocy. 
To those who have the means of appreciating 
M. von Hammer’s inestimable labours, any 
appeal against the misrepresentations of party 
spirit must appear a work of supererogation. 
But the general reader has no such safeguard 
against the ensnaring of his opinions; and I 
am bound, therefore, in justice to him, as well 
as to my esteemed and enlightened friend, to 
mention, that M. von Hammer has answered 
his assailant, first by candidly avowing his 
inadvertencies where they occur in the work 
assailed, and then by convicting M. Senkovsky 
of ascribing blunders to him which are wholly 
the creatures of his own imagination, and of 
dealing with Oriental texts in a manner for 
which there is no apology but ignorance and 
presumption, and which can sway with those 
only who are utterly unacquainted with them. 
Such is the adversary who has ventured to 
** fasten his idle blows” upon a scholar whose 
attainments are derived, not from the mere 
meditations of the closet, but from the conse- 
cration of a whole life to studies, prosecuted 
under eastern skies, or to official avocations 
exclusively connected with eastern courts and 
nations. I have the honour to be, sir, &c., 


Sept. 2, 1830. A Constant READER. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

National Portrait Gallery of Itustrious and 
Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. With Memoirs, by William Jerdan, 
Esy. No. XVII. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

TasTE and the social virtues, piety and learn- 

ing, patriotism and bravery, have all their 





Mr. Struve, the celebrated Russian astro 
from Dorpat, and of Mr. Troughton, the ve- 
nerable dean of the science in England, (both 
of whem were present), contributed much to 
enhance the good humour and interest of the 
scene. Besides the noble and eminent persons 
already mentioned, we qbserved Lady Guild. 
ford, ; Glengall, Lord Dudley and Lad 

Dudley Stuart (the daughter of Lucien Buo- 


Y | wards each other. 





* The gentleman alluded to in our pages several months 
ago for the extraordinary invention of a light for light- 
houses, so intense as almost to exceed credibility. It 
since been adopted by the Trinity House; and if it can 
penetrate fogs so as to be seen where the existing lights 
fail, it will be of very great value in the saving of lives 
and shipping. The effect is produced by dropping a 
small bit of chalk lime at the jet, or conjunction of two 
flames ob d —— gases, and impelled to- 


brilliancy is so. prodigious; 
it casts shadows at the distance of ten niiles and more! ! 











appropriate and honourable representatives in 
the present Number, which contains portraits 
and memoirs of Sir Abraham Hume, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the late Sir Thomas 
Picton. With reference to the first it is ob. 
served: ‘* While we highly approve that praise. 
worthy ambition which prompts men to seek 
power for the purpose of exerting it for the 
welfare of the state and the benefit of the com. 
munity — while we admire the valour and he. 
roism which secure the independence and lead 
to the glory of our country, —let us not over- 
look those milder virtues, which, by the diffu. 
sion of kindness and benevolence, smooth many 
of the rugged paths of life, and at the same 
time fulfil those holy injunctions which were 
given to us as the guide of our conduct towards 
each other.” Of the second it is said: “* Mild 
and temperate in his Christian career, he has 
also mingled inflexible integrity and steadiness 
of purpose with his candid allowances towards 
those who differed from him: neither zealot 
nor bigot, he has been both ardent and unal- 
terable in ‘his support of religion, and in his 
attachment to that church in whose tenets he 
was brought up: and among all the venerable 
names upon the bench, there is not one which 
has acquired greater lustre in these days of 
change and trouble than that of Dr. Howley, 
whose calm and dignified adherence to what 
his conscience dictated, exacted the applause 
even of those whose views were most opposite 
and ‘hostile.” ‘* The life and death of this 
gallant soldier,” it is remarked, in speaking of 
the lamented Picton, ** possess an uncommon 
degree of interest ; for the one was filled with 
strange adventure, andthe other was most glo- 
rious to himself and to his country. If he 
sought for a brilliant ending to his career, he 
assuredly found it where all the noble deeds of 
a long and splendid war were consummated, 
and he fell in the achievement of a triumph 
that fitly crowned the series of immortal vic- 
tories to which his talent and bravery had so 
prominently contributed.” The portraits are 
all finely engraved ; that of Sir Abraham Hume 
from a picture by Edridge, that of the Arch- 
bishop from a picture by Owen, and that of 
Sir Thomas Picton from a picture by Beechey. 
The last is rendered peculiarly interesting by 
the circumstance of its having been executed 
only a fortnight before his death. To the pre- 
sent Number is prefixed a dedication to His 
Most Gracious’ Majesty William IV., expressive 
of grateful acknowledgment for ‘‘ the frank and 
condescending manner with which the royal 
patronage has been conferred npon the publica- 
tion.” 


Views in the East ; comprising India, Canton, 
and the Shores of the Red Sea. Drawn by 
S. Prout, C. Stanfield, ‘T. Boys, G, Catter- 
mole, J..S. Cotman, D. Cox, F. Finch, Ww. 
Purser, &c. from original Sketches by Cap- 
tain Robert Elliot, R.N. With Historical and 
Descriptive Illustrations. Part I. Fisher, 
Son, and Co. 

ALTHOUGH, with a due recollection of the 

beautiful representations of Asiatic scenery 

which have proceeded from the pencil of Mr. 

Daniell, it cannot be said that this is an en- 

tirely new mine of the picturesque, yet it 1s 

evidently one which is so far from being ex- 
hausted, that taste and talent may long be 
advantageously employed upon it for the grati- 
fication of the European public. The speci- 
mens which this, the first Part of Captain El- 
liot’s projected publication contains, are all of 
them admirable. They consist of the ‘ Tomb 
of Humaiion,” who was “ the son of Baber, 
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the founder of what is called the Mogul dy- 

nasty, the last remnant of which is still linger- 

ing in the ancient and famous capital of the 

Mahomedan empire of Hindoostan ;” the “ Taj 

Mahal,” which “ is justly celebrated as the 

finest piece of oriental architecture that remains 

to exhibit the power and magnificence of the 

Mahomedan rulers, and to display the skill and 

industry of the people of Hindoostan ;”’ and 

«“ Tiger Island,” a bold rock, at the mouth of 

the Bocca Tigris, the passage of which was so 

undauntedly forced in the year 1816, by Cap- 
tain Maxwell, in the Alceste. The draughts- 
men, Messrs. Purser, Prout, and Stanfield, 
and the engravers, Messrs. Miller, Wallis, and 

Goodall, have done Captain Elliot’s sketches 

great justice. ‘* Tiger Island,” especially, is a 

singularly spirited little plate. We look for- 

ward with much expectation of pleasure to the 
succeeding portions of this clever work. 

A Series of Views, illustrative of Pugin’s Ex- 
amples of Gothic Architecture. Sketched 
from nature, and drawn on stone by Joseph 
Nash, Pupil to Augustus Pugin; with Let- 
ter-press Descriptions, by W. H. Leeds. 
Part II. 

On the appearance of the first Part of this 

pleasing publication (the interest of which is 

far from being confined to the architect or the 
antiquary), we spoke of it with the praise 
which it appeared to us to deserve. The 
second Part is well worthy of its predecessor ; 
and it is still richer in the introduction of 
figures belonging to the “ days of auld lang 
syne.” For instance, the Banqueting Hall of 

Eltham Palace is peopled with the gay court of 

Harry the Eighth; and dames and cavaliers, 

with the air and in the costume of the fif- 

teenth century, are promenading before the 
principal front of Thorpland Hall. Some of 
these figures remind us of Retsch; ethers of 

Bonington. The effect is admirable. To get 

rid of the “ formal cut’ of modern habiliments 

would of itself be an excellent thing; even if 
the change were not so happily appropriate and 
picturesque as it is. 


Illustrations of Natural History: embracing a 
Series of Engravings, and descriptive Ac- 
counts of the most interesting and popular 
Genera and Species of the Animal World. 
Conducted by J. Le Keux: the Engravings 
by Le Keax and R. Sands. Parts IV., V., 
VI., VIL, and VIII. Longman and Co. 

TuEsE Parts complete the first volume of a 

publication, which in point of cheapness and 


neatness of execution ranks with any of the. 


numerous works of the present day, the laud- 
able object of which is to diffuse useful know- 
ledge. The volume contains all the different 
quadrupeds which are comprehended in the 
two great classes of hoofed, and simply digi- 
tated. The plates, which are forty-two in 
number, each embracing several subjects, al- 
though not in a laboured style of art, are very 
sweetly engraved, and are full of character ; 

descriptions are ample, perspicuous, and 
entertaining. To young persons, especially, 
Wwe cannot conceive a more delightful and ac- 


THE OCTORAMA. 
Tae family of the Ramas is already large, but 
it will soon increase to an extent which no 
verbal Malthus will be able either to limit or 
Wo predict, if its members are to be distin- 
guished, like the streets of Washington, by 
Rumeral prefixes. The ingenious authors of 
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that entertaining production, the Rejected Ad- 
dresses, gravely tell their readers that 
** The Albion, as its name imports, is white.” 


In imitation of their example, we beg to inform 
ours, that the exhibition of the Octorama, ‘ as 
its name imports,” consists of eight pictures. 
They comprehend representations of all the 
prominent occurrences of the French expedi- 
tion to Algiers, from the equipment of the 
fleet in the harbour of Toulon, to the trium- 
phal entry of the army into the African capital ; 
and have been executed from drawings made 
by artists who were appointed by the French 
government to accompany the expedition. As 
subjects of curiosity, they are well worth see- 
ing; but we cannot speak highly of them as 
works of art. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO THE EARTH. 
Therma Xdov, 
Miravwrrieuyav parse ovsiowy. 
My mother! from whose fostering breast 
This weak and fleeting substance came, 
And where these limbs are doomed to rest 
When thou reclaim’st the dying frame ; 
Within thy regions lone and deep 
What wild and sullen horror dwells, 
And how doth shapeless Mystery keep 
His watch beside those viewless cells ! 


There slumber they, the sons of might— 
Titanic forms—thine earliest mould, 

Who dared the vollied thunder’s flight, 
And cleft the towering hills of old ; 

And chiefs who marked the battle bleed 
When Time his infant course began ; 

And they, the Assyrian Hunter’s seed, 
The shielded kings, whose prey was man. 


There in its tideless fury shed 
For ever on those steadfast shores, 
Bituminous and darkly spread, 
The aye enduring ocean roars ; 
And mutters, bound and fettered fast, 
The earthquake in its sullen ire ; 
And lurks the power whose sulph’rous blast 
Enrobes the rending mount with fire. 


Thou hast thy treasures—jewelled caves, 
With sanguine rubies richly dight, 
And emeralds green as ocean’s waves, 
And diamond rocks like veins of light, 
And sapphires whose unshaded blue 
Seems drank from summer’s cloudless skies, 
And opals, as the iris hue, 
Where morn’s deep-tinctured glances rise. 


Thou hast thy beauties—realms unknown, 
Where murmuring music soft and low, 
O’er onyx, and the sardine stone, 
The cold petrific waters flow ; 
And sparry chambers dimly lit, 
And shining groves and fretted bowers, 
Where dreamy Silence loves to sit, 
And Fancy proves her myriad powers. 


Thou hast thine habitants—the horde 
Of swarthy gnomes in vesture bright, 
And elves who forge the mystic sword 
And ebon panoply of night ; 
And black-winged dreams whose legions sweep 
Embattled through the realm of rest ; 
And Phantasy, dim child of Sleep, 
The Proteus ef the slumbering breast. 


Yet not for these thy sacred name 
I breathe, and on thy presence call, 
For thou dost boast a higher claim, 
Time hallowed aid and home of all! 





Thou pourest forth thy golden birth, 

As Heaven’s own quickening influence free, 
And blessest, in thy bounteous mirth, 

The meanest hand that waits on thee, 


The shades which mark this fleeting lot, 
Man’s trust or pride, with thee are vain ; 
The weak, the low, chow scornest not, 
The feeble limb and captive’s chain: 
Thou callest, and our feverish woes, 
Scared at thy parent-voice, depart, 
And hushest in thy deep repose 
The weary and the worn in heart. 


And who shall view thee, even as now, 
While fraught with life thy features lie, 
With verdure on that sunny brow, 
And gladness as a veil on high, 
Nor think of what must briefly be, 
In that stern hour of good or ill, 
When Thou shalt urge the dread decree, 
And whisper to the breast—Be still ! 
J. F. Hotties. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

ENGLAND—ITALY. 
Nations, like individuals, ought to listen to 
admonition. It is not from the flattery of 
friends, it is from the strictures of the hostile, 
or at least of the indifferent, that we must 
expect to derive that greatest of all benefits,— 
hints for correcting the errors of our character. 
Even where the censor is imperfectly informed, 
and is perhaps prejudiced, he may still say 
something justly to diminish our self-love, and 
to lead us to form a truer estimate of the value 
of others. In this point of view, and as a 
lesson, we extract the following comparison of 
England with Italy,—the English with the 
Italians,—which appeared in a recent notice in 
Le Globe of M. de Custines’ ‘‘ Mémoires et 
Voyages.”” 

‘¢ England passes for being very picturesque, 
and is tolerably so in fact; but, with few ex. 
ceptions, it is an insignificant and poor pic~ 
turesqueness. Whatever route you pursue, 
and in whatever county you be, every where 
fine green turf, pretty clumps of trees, pleasant 
houses, and, in the midst of all this, a good 
road, winding like a gravel walkyin a garden. 
But the sky is cloudy; but the undulations of 
the ground are monstrous; but there rarely 
appears ove of those grand accidents of nature, 
one of those splendid spectacles which affect 
the mind: and rouse the imagination. In a 
word, the landscape is more fresh than mags 
nificent, more pretty than beautiful. In Italy, 
on the contrary, every thing is magnificent, 
every thing is beautiful. Do you behold, ex- 
tending itself under a grand sky, between two 
noble seas, that land, which, from one ex- 
tremity to the other, is furrowed by a long 
chain of mountains? What dazzling spec- 
tacles! What varied and sublime prospects ! 
Here, broad valleys, embellished with all the 
luxury of a southern vegetation ; there, gloomy 
passes, confined between a double range of 
gigantic and grotesque rocks; then, admirable 
views of the sea, with their deep and sinuous 
gulfs, with their islands, carved out like the 
scene of a theatre ;* and always (thanks to the 
sun) transparent air, outlines clearly defined, 
warm and brilliant colours. Really, if in coun- 
tries so dissimilar the people were to resemble, 
it would be a miracle. 

“ As for towns, that is another affair. 
Towns are built by men, and ought to reveal a 
portion of their character and manners. Now, 
in. England the towns have an air of regularity 





* Isnot thisa genuine French simile ?—Translator. 
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and tameness, of insipidity and convenience. 
Whatever effort the memory may make, it 
finds it impossible to distinguish Worcester 
from Gloucester, Coventry from Shrewsbury. 
No where the deep shadows of architecture, 
except perhaps in some old cathedrals. It 
might almost be said that there is but one 
town in the country, and but one house in the 
town. In Italy there are no two towns which 
do not differ; there is not one in which, either 
with or without success, art has not attempted 
original efforts. Public monuments, private 
habitations, every thing has a character; every 
thing shews a people who love and seek the 
beautiful. 

“ This is the first difference between the 
Englishman and the Italian ; a difference which 
the commonest observer cannot fail to remark. 
The beautiful is the passion of the one; the 
useful of the other. But if we examine them 
more closely, many other differences will strike 
us. In the lan of the physiologists, we 
would say that the Die is a compound of 
the athletic and the phlegmatic; the Italian, 
of the bilious and the sanguine. Thus the 
Englishman is cold and constrained, the Italian 
ardent and volatile. Look at them walking, if 
only for a moment, hear them talking, if only 
for a minute, and you will know them im- 
mediately. Have you ever seen two horses; 
the one long-shanked, hard-mouthed, with 
out-stretched neck, trotting fast and roughly, 
difficult to put in motion, but, once off, dif- 
ficult to check,—the other, rather short and 
thick, sensible of the slightest touch, leaping 
more than he runs, and prancing on the same 
spot until completely exhausted? Behold the 
Englishman and the Italian ! 

** People frequently laugh in Italy at the 
English, and at the accounts which they give 
of Italy on their return to England. “Those 
accounts are what they must be. To judge, it 
is necessary to comprehend now how can two 
individuals, whose organisations are so opposite, 
that they have not an idea alike, a common 
sentiment, comprehend each other? They 
might live for a century, side by side, without 
piercing the folds which conceal the one from 
the other. The Italian leaves himself in ge- 
neral to be guided by his impressions; the 
Englishman moves by certain rigorous, and, 
in some respects, established rules. In the 
one country, as M. de Castines has very well 
remarked, every body imposes upon himself 
the obligation of being in all respects like his 
neighbour; in the other, every body is what 
nature has made him, and follows his own 
fancies. Thus an Englishman is incessantly 
apprehensive of the criticism of all who sur- 
round him ; which renders him timid and grave, 
stiff and silent. In the most numerous as- 
sembly, an Italian thinks himself alone, which 
renders him bold and simple, supple and noisy. 
Hence, in England, uniformity in the smallest 
things ; in Italy, diversity even in the greatest : 
excessive, perhaps, and inconvenient, on both 
parts. 

‘*« Let us now pass in review every thing 
which can characterise the two countries; in- 
stitutions, morals, habits, tastes; and every 
where we shall find analogous differences. 
Whatever is to be obtained by choice, an 
Englishman possesses: no one, for example, 
has more improved and developed industry; 
no one has more speedily established political 
liberty. On the contrary, whatever a happy 
and excitable organisation can confer, is enjoyed 
by the Italian : no one feels more strongly the 
value of the arts; no one devotes himself to 
them with greater success. But, as a balance, 


the Englishman is troubled with ennui; and 
the Italian is a slave. We will say nothing of 
religion; that is too grave a subject to be 
treated in a cursory manner. However, in 
Italy still, religion shews itself to us as a 
pageant, in England as a propriety. Take 
away external worship, and few Italians will 
remain devotees: dissolve the alliance of church 
and state, and a great many English will become 
free-thinkers. In a single word, religion pleases 
the one because it is beautiful, the other be- 
cause it is useful; and here the double cha- 
racter of the two nations is stamped, as it is 
elsewhere. As for morals, there can be no 
doubt that when submitted to regulation, they 
must be better than when abandoned to per- 
sonal impressions: nevertheless, the Italians 
do not appear to us to be so corrupt, nor the 
English so virtuous, as they are said to be; 
and this we will one day endeavour to prove. 
“To sum up. There is no man whose life 
is more arranged and enchained beforehand 
than the Englishman’s ; there is no man whose 
life is more independent and unpremeditated 
than the Italian’s. It is, therefore, with very 
different sentiments that the two nations are 
visited. What strikes you in England is an 
order, perhaps factitious, but grand ; it is the 
spectacle of numerous efforts voluntarily con- 
curring to the same end; it is a prodigious 
developement of human power: it is, in a 
word, a fertile and energetic social principle, 
which penetrates every where, animates all. 
What offends you is the coldness and sym- 
metry of every thing; the convention every 
where substituted for impulse; the despotic 
and inevitable empire of fashion,—not that 
light and frivolous queen whose throne is in 
France; but a sad and inflexible sovereign, 
with severe countenance and leaden sceptre ;— 
in fine, that boundless devotion to the useful, 
which excludes almost. every other thought, 
every other sentiment. On the contrary, what 
pleases in Italy is the universal feeling of the 
beautiful, which mingles itself as it were with 
the air; the originality of characters and the 
frankness of impressions ; the total absence of 
affectation and formality; the life entirely 
abandoned to emotions, under a serene sky 
and in a smiling land. What displeases is the 
deplorable relaxation of all social and family 
ties. However, we know by experience, that 
a journey to Italy leaves behind it a much 
more lively desire to repeat the undertaking 
than a voyage to England. It is, no doubt, 
curious to look at machines; but all machines 
are similar, and we soon become tired of them. 
It is interesting to study a vast and powerful 
political organisation ; but this study soon be- 
comes a labour rather than a pleasure. And 
besides, without seeing England, one may form 
a notion of it in one’s mind; but who can 
adequately conceive the enjoyments which 
Italy, with its climate and its arts, is capable 
of conferring ? They are of a kind which never 
weary.” 





DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET. 
Ar this theatre the First of April was pro- 
duced on the 31st of August: it is from the 
pen of Miss Boaden, and a broad bit of prac- 
tical farce. The jokes seemed to be fully as 
effective upon the stage as they ever are when 
played off upon the credulous in actual life ; 
the audience laughed,—and as nothing more is 
wanted at the Little Theatre, the piece was 
completely successful. The scene is laid in 





Dover Castle; and the chief character, a Sir 


;| nia, Janar, and Arcadia. 


Bumpkin Pedigree, is played by Farren with 
infinite discrimination and humour. His ser. 
vant and imitator, Roughhead, is also admi- 
rably performed by Mr. Webster; and the 
other parts well supported by Mrs. Humby, 
Mr. Vining, &c. 


ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHI. 


NovEtty and activity are here the order of 
the night: witness two new dramas in one 
week. The first, the Deuce is in her, by 
Mr. Raymond, is a pleasant trifle, which pro. 
vokes no criticism ; and the second, the Foster 
Brothers, a vaudeville, is yet a slighter pro. 
duction, and with less to recommend it to 
praise. 
PARISIAN THEATRICALS. 


At almost all the minor theatres of Paris 
pieces have been brought out, having for their 
subjects the late memorable events in that ca. 
pital. One of the most successful is a little 
vaudeville at the Théatre des Variétés. Thanks 
to their physician, the Marquess and Mar- 
chioness de la Jobardiére have slept during the 
three days of conflict. On awaking, the hus- 
band and wife recount to one another their 
dreams—delicious dreams, full of images of the 
revival of the ancient régime. But, lo! the 
patriotic journals arrive—the servants of the 
house are in arms—the physician appears in 
the uniform of the National Guard—the mar. 
quess’s daughter wears a tricoloured scarf—her 
lover is one of Fayette’s aides-de-camp! The 
poor people are in utter amazement. ‘* What!” 
exclaims the marquess, ‘ have we been asleep 
for a hundred years?” ‘* Only for three days,” 
is the reply. Eventually, he obtains a place, 
and is as happy as every body else. 





VARIETIES. 


Chemistry.—An. Italian, named Baffi, has 
discovered that the lakes of natron in Egypt 
contain a considerable’ quantity of saltpetre, 
which may be prepared without fire, the rays 
of the sun causing a sufficient evaporation. 

Royal Hunting.—A Paris paper states, that 
the hunting expenses of the ex-King of France, 
including the salaries of the master of the 
hounds and the other huntsmen, grooms, &c., 
were 695,957 francs per annum. Thus, during 
the reign of Charles X., which lasted five years, 
the country paid 3,500,000 francs, merely for 
his pleasures of the chase. rae 

Greece. —The following curious statistical 
details relative to the Peloponnesus are taken 
from a French paper :—The Morea is separated 
into four provinces—Romania, Achaia, Mes- 
senia, and Lavonia. Romania includes the 
territories of Napoli, Argos, Corinth, Tripo- 
litza, and the eight townships of Zaconia. 
Achaia comprehends the territories of Patras, 
Vostizza, Calavrita, and Gastuni. Messenia 
comprises the territories of Navarino, Modon, 
Coron, Andrussa, Calamata, Leondari, Carita- 
Laconia is composed 
of the territories of Malvoisia, Mistra, Bor- 
dugna, Chielefa, Passava, and Zarnata. The 
following is the number of the inhabited 
towns :—Romania 255, Achaia 419, Messenia 
564, Lavonia 260, total 1,498. The number 
of the villages which have been destroyed is 1n 
Romania 80, 100 in Achaia, 72 in Messenia, 
and in Lavonia 50; total, 302. Of monas- 
teries there are 41 in Romania, 30 in Achaia, 
23 in Messenia, and 33 in Lavonia ; total, 135. 
In Romania there are 9,557 families, Achaia 
11,445, Messenia 13,488, and Laconia 11,717, 








making a total of 46,207. The total of the 
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population of Romania is 40,829 souls, Achaia 
49,491 souls, Messenia 54,073, Lavonia 46,260 ; 
total, 190,653. ; 

Literature. —The recent events in France 
appear to have had a material effect upon the 
book trade. The number of works on scientific 
and general subjects published in Paris during 
the last month is stated not to have been half 
what it was in the corresponding month of the 
last year. People in Paris seem to have no 
time for any other reading than politics. 

Respect for the Arts.—Several instances of 
respect for the arts among the lower orders of 
Paris, during the late troubles, have been re- 
lated: the feeling seems to have extended itself 
even to the ignorant boors of the Netherlands. 
An English baker at Brussels had his house 
attacked by the mob, because he was biscuit- 
baker to the king, and “ therefore a royalist.” 
A painting of the royal arms over his door, 
which was the performance of an artist of con- 
siderable talent, was torn down, and on the 
point of being destroyed, when one of the mob, 
observing that it was well executed, called out, 
“ Respectez les arts ;” and the painting was 
restored uninjured. 

Tartar of Wine.—M. Berzelius has lately 
discovered in the tartar of wine an acid which 
differs sensibly from tartaric acid in the form 
of its crystallisation, while in other respects it 
resembles the latter in all its combinations. 
This instance of two acids having identical 
chemical properties and a different crystalli- 
sation, is not unique in the science. Among 
others, the phosphoric and the stanic acids pre- 
sent the same peculiarity. 

Public Works in Paris.—It has been stated 
in the Paris papers that large sums of the 
public money are to be appropriated to the 
employment of the workmen in. Paris, who 
might otherwise disturb its. tranquillity. A 
private letter says, that with this view several 
of the streets in Paris are to be widened, the 
Chamber of Deputies is to be much improved, 
new vaults are to be constructed in the church 
of St. Denis, and the triumphal arch of the 
Barritre de l’Etoile is to be proceeded with in 
great style. The sum to be immediately ap- 
plied to this purpose is 1,225,000 fr. thus 
divided :— 

Chamber of Deputies----+++++++seeeeeees 500. 

ee Arch of the B de l'E- 

Royal Library 

Ecole des Beaux Arts ----.-. 

Church of La Madeleine 

Establishment for Deaf and Dumb 


Garden of Plants ----.. 
Church of St. Denis - 


Venice.—-The Ausland, a Munich journal, 
announces that Venice will soon cease to be an 
island, as the town is to be united to the con- 
tinent by a wooden bridge, two miles and a 

long. A company has contracted for its 
construction, on condition of receiving a toll 
for thirty years. Independent of the immense 
advantages the town will derive from this 
enterprise, it will be of great service to the 
government, who have hitherto been obliged 
to expend a considerable sum of money to keep 
up the communication between Mestre and 
Venice by means of vessels. Last winter 
alone it cost 24,000 florins. 

Elizir de Garus.—The following recipe for 
making Elixir de Garus, which has such re- 
Putation in France for the cure of coughs and 

» 18 given in the Journal des Connais- 
sances Usuelles. Saffron 8 drachms, cinnamon 
6, cloves 3, nutme 1, aloes 1, myrrh 1, 
alcohol at 32 deg. 10 pints. Let these be well 





steeped for four days, and then distilled in a 
vessel placed in boiling water, and the liquid 
rectified, adding a quart of water. Then 
take 4 ounces of Canadian capillaire and 
8 pounds of water, and let them infuse for 
four and twenty hours; strain, and add 12 
pounds of white sugar, and 1 of orange- 
flower water. Let the sugar melt in cold 
water, put in thé alcohol, with 2 drachms of 
saffron ; and after remaining ten days, filter it, 
when it will be fit for use. 

New Metallic Mirror.—M. Dobeiriner, while 
making experiments upon platina and its com- 
binations, discovered that when the chloruret of 
this metal is heated gently with alcohol, a brown 
substance is obtained, which is easily blackened 
at a higher temperature, and may be dissolved 
without difficulty in alcohol. This substance is 
excellent for rubbing glass in order to make mir- 
rors of platina : to effect which, the glass is to be 
dipped into the alcoholic solution, care being 
taken that it is spread uniformly on its surface, 
and is afterwards made red hot with the flame of 
a lamp of spirits of wine. The coat of platina 
thus deposed on the glass in its metallic state, 
adheres so strongly to it that it will be impos- 
sible to detach it. If, however, a mirror so 
made be plunged in hydrochloric acid, spread 
with water, and if at the same time a layer of 
zinc is placed in it, the whole layer of platina 
will dissolve instantly. A burnishing stick may 
be used to polish the platina. 

The Journal des Connaissances Usuelles, in 
the course of an article on the employment of 
chlorurets of lime to prevent infection, says it 
may also be advantageously used to destroy the 
unpleasant smell of fresh paint. In a newly 
painted apartment, boards three feet long by 
two broad should be laid, and a quantity of 
hay, slightly damped, spread over them, upon 
which the chloruret ‘should be sprinkled. If 
the room is carefully closed, it will be found 
that the decomposing action of the carbonic 
acid of the air will neutralise the smell of the 
paint. The chloruret of lime may also be 
employed to disinfect any nauseous receptacle. 

Algiers.—The climate of this place is said to 
be very destructive to Europeans: the French 
troops have suffered to an extent which would 
be hardly credited. Bilious complaints, diar- 
rheeas, and dysenteries, chiefly caused by the 
fruit, which disagrees with strangers, and by 
the confined air of the place, the streets being 
only four feet wide at the bottom of the houses, 
and the tops touching,—are very prevalent ; 
and leprosies are also common. 

Tunnels. — These constructions were also 
known in former times. Strabo reports 
that a tunnel had been made at Babylon, 
under the Euphrates, from the royal palace to 
the Temple of Belos, fifteen feet long and 
twelve feet high. The breadth of this river 
was, at the described spot, a stadium (655 
feet). But Herodotus mentions that the Eu- 
phrates was turned in its course at the time 
the tunnel was made. 

Czar Peter.— There has been published 
lately at Petersburgh a very curious work in 
four volumes, containing autograph and un- 
published letters of Peter the Great. They 
have been preserved in the archives of the ad- 
miralty, and throw great light on the plans of 
this most extraordinary man to raise the Rus- 
sian navy. 

Different Tastes!—A French journal, in 
noticing the method of making English ginger- 
beer, says: ** As French palates are more de- 
licate than those of their neighbours on the 
other side of the water, perhaps it will be 
better to leave out the ginger !’’ 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXXVI. Sept. 4.] 


The Churchyard Lyrist, consisting of Five Hundred ” 
original Inscriptions for Tombs,—is preparing for the 


press. 

The Monthly Libraries and similar publications, i. ¢. 
such as are produced periodically and contain much mat- 
ter at a cheap rate, are becoming, even with all their 
numbers, more popular thanever. Since thenew Waverley 
Novel series commenced, about fifteen months ago, above 
300,000 copies have been sold, and nearly 100,000/. been 
paid for them by the public! ! ! 

Sir Walter Scott is engaged on a continuation of Tales 
of a Grandfather: the new volumes are to be taken from 
French history, and are looked for at Christmas, or soon 
after. France has already furnished Vol. II. of the Juve- 
nile Library a complete subject; and the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia announces the same history, in several volumes. 

The Author of ‘* Marriage” is busy with a novel for 
next season, entitled Destiny: she is a a writer, and 
cannot fail, we think, to produce a good Ik. 

Mr. Atherstone, the author of ‘‘ the Fall of Nineveh” 
(a production of great ability, though we fear not suffi- 
ciently accordant with the taste of the day to have been 
encouraged as it ought), is also turning his attention to 
prose, and promises us the Sea Kings in England, a ro- 
mance of the time of Alfred. 

We hail with great satisfaction an announcement just 
~ into our hands of an Eqyptian Lexicon of the Coptic, 
Sahidic, and Bashmuric Dialects; containing all the 
Words preserved in all the accessible Manuscripts and 
published Works in the Dialects of Ancient Egypt; with 
their Signification in Greek, Latin, and English, by the 
Rev. Henry Tattam, and William Osburn, jun. It is to 
be published in a cheap form, and by subscription. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. X. History of the 
Netherlands, by T. C. Grattan, fcp. 6s. bds.—National 
Library, No. I. Galt’s Life of Byron, with Portrait, 18mo, 
5s. bds.—Lawrence on the Venereal Diseases of the Eye, 
8vo. 12s. bds.—Gaunal on Chlorine in Consumption, by 
Potter, 8vo. 4s. bds.—Kearsley’s Tax Tables, 1830-I, 
18mo. 1s. sewed.—Child’s own Book, square 18mo. 7s. 6d. 
bds.— Monsieur Non; tongpaw, Engravings by Cruik- 
shank, 18mo. ls. sewed.—Gunter’s Confectioner’s Oracle, 
with Plates, 18mo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Family Classical Library, 
No. IX. Virgil, Vol. I. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Parke’s Mu- 
sical Memoirs, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds.—Fuseli’s Lec- 
tures on Painting, 2d series, 4to. 12. 1s. bds.—Valpy’s 
Divines, No. IV. Bishop Sherlock, Vol. IV. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
bds.—The Friends, &c. 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Infant’s own 
Book, 12mo. 8s. 6d. hf«bd.—Aline Poets, Vol. V. Col- 
lins, fep. 5s. bdg. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1830. 
ere Barometer. 
49. to 66, 29.76 Stationary 
51. 29.76 to 29.50 
50. 29.36 — 29.51 
46. 29.83 — 29.99 
38. 30.11 Stationary 
36. 30.16 Stationary 


46. 


From 


| 

- | 30.23 Stationary 

Prevailing wind, S.W. 

Cloudy, and at times in raining, till the evening 
of the 29th, since which generally clear. 

in fallen, °65 of an inch. 

By some oversight the register for the 25th ult. was 

omitted in our last. 


Thermometer. Barometer. 

Wednesday-- 25 | From 53. to 66. | From 29.76 to 29.72 

Friday Morning.—1 have detained the Met logical 
Report one post, in h of being able to give an account 
of the lunar eclipse of last night; but regret that the un- 
favourable state of the weather prevented a satisfactory 
observation. The moon was first dimly seen at seven 
minutes after ten; when the star , Aquarii was about 5’ 
north of the lunar disc, about two digits then remained 
uneclipsed ; nor was the moon totally ey at twenty 
minutes after ten, being more than half an hour after the 
time set down in the Nautical Almanac for the com- 
mencement of total darkness: at this time the whole of 
the lunar disc was visible, the part covered by the earth’s 
shadow appearing, as usual, of a colour inclining to cop- 
er. The clouds prevented further observation, except 
rom forty to fifty minutes after midnight, during which 
time the penumbral shadow was distinctly visible. 

The —-< present on the sun are worthy of a tele 
scopic o vation. 

Edmonton. 
Latitude------ 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 





Cuaruzs H. ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. B.’s feelings are for the closet, not for publication. 

An Old Subscriber is informed that we are as certain as 
one can be of such a matter, that Mr. T. C. Grattan, the 
writer of the History of the Netherlands in the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, is also the Author of ‘‘ Highways and By- 
ways. 

i the publication mentioned by Mr. Singley is sent to 
us, it will be noticed in the usual course. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


The Medical Classes will Open on Friday the Ist of 
October. The Council have sanctioned a new division of the 
instruction in Anatomy. 

Mr. Bell will! still teach Physiology, illustrating that Science 
by continual reference to the pieces of Anatomy; and thus com- 
bining the knowledge of Structure with that of the Properties of 
Life. At the suggestion of Mr. Pattison, Mr. Bennett has been 
associated with him in the Chair of Anatomy. In order that this 
department may be most efficiently taught, but without needless 
repetition, Mr. Pattison will teach Descriptive and Surgical Ana- 
tomy; and Mr. Bennett General Anatomy, comprising the De- 

Loy and Or ion of the several Tissues; and he will 
likewise teach the Descriptive Anatomy of the Viscera. 

The following are the Medical Classes. 

Anatomy—Mr. G. 8S. Pattison and Mr. J. R. Bennett. Fee 7I.; 
or for the First Division, 4/.; and for the Second, 3i. 

Physiology—Mr. Charles Bell. Fee al. 

A ical D: i Mr. J. R. Bennett and Mr. R. 
Quain. Fee 6/.; or 3l. for each division. 

Nature and Treatment of Diseases—Dr. Conolly. Fee 6l.; or 
31. for each division. 

Surgery and Clinical Surgery—Mr. Charles Bell. Fee 4l.; or 
for each division 2/. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. D. D. 
Davis. Fee 5/.; first division 3/.: second division 2/. 

Clinical Medicine—Dr. Watson. Fee for the whole Course 4l. ; 
and for half the Course 2/. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. A. T. Thomson. Fee 

.; or for each division 3/. 

Chymistry—Dr. E. Turner. Fee 7/.; first division 4/.; second 
division 3i. 

Comparative Anatomy—Dr. R. E. Grant, terminating at the 
end of January. Fee 2l. 

Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. J.Gordon Smith. Fee 4l.; or for 
each division 2/. 

Hospital attendance daily from Half. 

past Twelve to Half-past One 

Dispensary—ditto ditto 

On Friday the Ist of October, at Three o’Clock precisely, Dr. 
Conolly will deliver a General Introductory Lecture, for which 
Tickets of admission may be obtained at this Office. 

A Medical Library has been formed for the use of the Students. 

The other Classes of the University — on Monday the Ist of 
November. Particulars of these and of the Medical Courses will 
be given at this Office. 








| pee for the Session 5i. 


By order of the Council, 
September 2, 1830. THOMAS COATES, Clerk. 


This PE meen wf Part V. 4¢.; India Proofs, 7e. 
ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. From Drawings by & 


, to His Majesty. 


Messrs. Barrett Messrs. - as -_ 
e . R. Reinagle . 
W. Daniel, R.A, Robson 
Stanfield, 


T. Stothard, R.A. 

W. Westall, A.R.A. 
The Engravings executed in the most finished style, by 
WILLYAM and EDWARD FINDEN. 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 

“ This work, if completed as it has been begun, will be worth 
all the miscalled illustrations that bave hitherto appeared.” 
Monthly Magazine, July. 

«We have met with no series of embellishments at once so 

ful andi ing.”—British Magazine, July. 

“They are such prints as have adorned the most finished of 
the Annuals.” —Literary Gazette, April 10. 





: * ° eae 
ANTED, in a long-established Finishing 
School, a YOUNG LADY, whose Prospects in Life 
depend chiefly on her Education being completed under eminent 
London Masters, of whose Lessons she will have the same advan- 
tage as the reguiar Pupils placed on the highest terms, and no 
difference whatever will be made in their Treatment and Tuition. 
At the end of her Term she will continue, if mutually agreeable, 
to assist in the concern, or she will be recommended to such an 
Appointment as a Governess as her Friends may approve. 
he highest References can be offered, and the Premium will 
depend on the time required. For other Particulars address 
W. F. W., Mr. Souter’s, Bookseller, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








MUSIC. 
N EMINENT PROFESSOR of MUSIC, 


who devotes a portion of his time to the Instruction of 
professional Pupils, will have Two Days in the Week disengaged 
after this Month, and he will then be happy to receive any young 
Person with a decided Talent for Music, on moderate Terms. 
Every requisite Information may be obtained by addressing a 
Letter (post-paid, with real Name and Address,) to E. T., at Mr. 
Chappell’s, No. 50, New Bond Street. 





Just published, 


MARK FROM MY CELL! 


Price 2s. 
This Song alludes to an officer of rank, whose lamentable end 
must be still fresh in the hapscny | of most military men. Closely 
is 





\ JALUABLE LIBRARY, MAPS and 
CHARTS, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
COLLECTION of SHELLS, &c. 

To be Sold by Auction, by WINSTANLEY and SONS, on the 
Premises, on Wednesday, September 8th, and following days, at 
Eleven o’clock, by order of the Executors, the valuable and ex- 
tensive Library of the late H. N. Jarrett, Esq., Great Bromiey 
Lodge, near Colchester, embracing the standard editions of the 
best English Authors, chiefly in handsome bindings, including 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Pope, Rollin, Hume and 
Smoliett, Gibbon, Robertson, Goldsmith, Johnson, Swift, Field- 
ing, Sterne, Locke, Blair, Sir Wm. Jones, Sir W. Scott, Lord 
Byron, Roscoe, and others. Among them, also, will be found— 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, Bell’s British Poets, Cook’s V oy- 
ages, 4to. the Annual Register, the Voyages and Travels of Hol- 
croft, Nordin, Clarke, Denon, Lyon, Parry, Coxe, Burckhardt, 
and Belzoni; Curtis’s Botanical Works, Grose’s Antiquities, 
D’Oyley and Mant’s Bible, Hamilton’s Antiquities, the Harieian 
Miscellany, the Works of Handel complete, Shaw’s Zoology, Sta- 
tutes at large, 45 vols., &c. 

Several valuable Maps and Charts, a Collection of Mathemati- 
cal and Philosophical Instruments, Cabinet of Shells, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had (ls. each) of Winstanley 
and Sons, Paternoster Row. 


Captain Robert Elliot's Views in India, &e. Se. 
‘This day is published, Part 1. of 


7 8 1 7 

IEWS in INDIA, CANTON, and the 

RED SEA. Drawn by 8. Prout, C. Stanfield, T. Boys, 

G. Cattermole, Cotman, D. Cox, FP. Finch, W. Purser, &c. &c. 

from original Sketches, by Captain ROBERT ELLIOT, K.N, 
With Historical and Descriptive Itustrations. 

The Public may rely on the strictest fidelity of representation 
in all the Scenes depicted; they are from Sketches taken on the 
Spot, and the mental impressions of the moment have been, as 
much as possible, preserv. 

The Work will be published in successive monthly Parts, each 
Part containing three Plates, engraved in the line manner, by 
Edward Goodall, Robert Wallis, William Miller, Robert Brand- 
ard, William Cooke, J. Du Boys, W. Le Pettit, and other Gentle- 
men of acknowleded eminence in their art. The Plates will be 
accompanied by Descriptions, embracing Historical and Tradi- 
tionary Accounts of the Country, its Inhabi Prod 


d in strict and sincere friendship with an officer of his 
own regiment, he was yet unfortunate enough to quarrel with 
him at the mess-table. Heated with wine, and in a state of tem- 
porary madness, he insisted on immediately settling the dispute 
with pistols—his friend in vain attempted to dissuade him. 
When the officers had retired, the weapons were produced—they 
fought in an ante-room, and Captain —— fell, mortally wounded. 
Major —— was tried, convicted, and sentenced to death. On the 
evening which p ded hi: ion, he d the b if 
air which forms the subject of this song. 
Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 201, Regent Street. 
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Mr. Faber’s New Work on the Prephecies, 
In 8 vols. 8ve. price 1/. 16s. in boards, 


TH, SACRED CALENDAR of PRO. 
EC 


Y. 
By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 
<a of Leng Newton. 

#,° The object of this Work is to combine together the vari, 
ous Prophecies both of the Old and of the New Testament a 
treat of the grand double Period of Seven Times—a period coin. 
ciding with those times of the Gentiles, which, evolving in strict 
chronological succession, are thence justly styled by Mede, the 
Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. In the present, both much more 
extensive and much more complete Work, the author has been 
enabled, at once to rectify various errors in his publi. 
cations, and to give a better arrangement (extending down to the 
present day) of that part of the — volume which he be. 
lieves to have been already unfolded. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
whom may be had, 


or 
All of Mr. Faber’s other Works. 


Cheap Monthly Edition of 
ODGE’S PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS 
of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of BRI. 
TISH HISTORY. 

“*« We have to record the appearance of new Parts of four dis. 
tinct editions of this popular publication, in various stages of pro 
gress at the same time,—an example of literary success altogether 
without parallel, and powerfully denoting the increasing avidity 
with which works of merit are now sought by the mass of society, 
when published upon a scale that enables the middling classes to 
purchase them. r- Lodge’s work continues to gather str 
and increase in interest as 1t approaches our own times, there is 
no saying to what circulation it may attain, or how many editions 
we may witness in simul progress, add: as it is, to 
the best feelings of every one who thinks as he ought of the vene- 
rated names by whom his country has been exalted to her present 
pre-eminence; of those warriors and sages whose mamer is asso- 
ciated with all that is dearest and most glorious to Englishmen.” 
—Literary Gazette, August 1830. 

New Subscribers may with the First Number, and 
take one or more per month, as agreeable. 

A Biographical Catalog ad Prosp of Two Hundred of 
the Portraits and Memoirs to be contained in this Work, may be 
obtained (free of expense) from every Book and Printselier in the 
Kingdom, to whom they have been sent for gratuitous presenta- 
tion to persons desiring to acquaint themselves with the plan of 
the Work, or to subscribe for it; and if any difficulty be experi- 
enced in obtaining them, applications are requested to be made 
direct to the Publishers, 

Harding and Lepard, Pall Mall East, London. 



























Price ll. ls. 
rTNHE NOBLE GAME of BILLIARDS, 
wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which have excited the admiration of most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe. Translated from the French of the celebrated 
M. MINGAUD, 
Formerly Capitaine d’lafanterie in the Service of France. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Most Noble the Marquess of 
Cleveland. 
This work is elegantly got up, and comprises 43 well-executed 
plates, with directions for performing, with precision, the 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In demy 8vo. with Sixteen Copper-plates, price 8s. boards, 
STRONOMY;; or, the Solar System 
explained on Mechanical Principles, and the Laws 
which govern the Distances, the Orbital and Diurnal Motions, 
and the Inclinations of the Planets clearly demonstrated, with 
the Law of Light, and a New Theory of Tides, Comets, &c. &c. 
By RICHARD BANKS. 

«« The same reason which renders it necessary to receive a theory 
with caution, makes it a duty to examine every one which is set 
forth with any appearance of acute scientific ability; and this 
qualification for his task Mr. Banks seems to possess in no slight 
degree. e recommend the volume to attention.”— Monthly 
Review, November 1829. 

« There —— ingenuity displayed in the f of this 
hypothesis. riving from simpiicity a powerful recommenda- 
tion, to an impartial investigation it has an undoubted claim. if 
the leading principle be found genuine, it will soon force its way 
into public notice, and take an honourable stand among the dis- 
coveries of science.”—-Imperial Magazine, Dec. 1829. 

“ This work well deserves the attention of persons interested 
in the study of that sublime sysiem of the universe which astro- 
nomy so wonderfully unfolds.”—Shefjield Iris, 

Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; and Whittaker 
and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


"THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

for September contains, among various other interesting 
Papers, a most important and highly interest:ng Narrative of the 
late Revolution in Paris, by an Eye-Witness—Origin of Lord By- 














P 
&c. &c. compiled from the best Authorities, and from Notes and 
Memoranda made at the time the Sketches were taken; thus 
rendering it at once valuable as a Work of Art, and useful as a 
Literary ord of « assuredly the most interesting of all the Fo- 
reign Possessions of England.” 

It will range in size with Lieut.-Col. Batty’s Cities and Euro- 
pean Scenery, Brockedon’s Alps, &c. &c. and form a Series of 
appropriate Lilustrations to Kishop Heber’s Letters and Journals ; 
the Life of Bishop Heber, and other Works relating to India. 

Gentlemen wishing to subscribe, are requested to forward their 
Names direct to the Publishers’, Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Co., or 
to their respective Book and Printsellers, with Instructions to 
have them immediately registered at the Publishers, for the pur- 
pose of being inserted in the printed List of Subscribers. 

Prices. 
Imperial Octave ......s..sceesseceeeeesees 5& per Part. 
Royal Quarto, Proofs on India Paper ......10s. 
Imperial! Quarto, do. do, before letters, Le. 
and limited to 50 Copies...... comps ‘ 

London: H. Fisher, Son, and Co. NewgateStreet; Moon, Boys, 
and Graves; and Colnaghi and Co. Pail Mall; Ackermann, 
pewy. od ~~ in and a oe Hall Court ; Jennings 
an lin, Cheapside; ©. Tilt, Fleet Street; and all respect- 
able Book and Printsellers, 





ron's Mi Py ov Mr. Hughes's Travels in Greece, 
by Thomas Campbell, Esq.—Confessions of an Irish Gentleman— 

irmingham and Representation—Sketches from the Ganges, 
No. I.—Fashionable Eclogues, No. 3—German Students’ Drink- 
ing Bout—Lines, by Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq.—Recollections 
of Sweden—the French Clerg irs and C pond 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Coiburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





oO 


, . 
THE ASIATIC JOURNAL, New Series, 
No. 1X. for September, contains an Examination of the 
Evidence taken before the Parliamentary Committees on the East 
India Question—~everai Articles on Chinese Literature—a Scy- 
thian Romance; Zarina, Queen of the Sece—Raglish Society in 
a 





India—Dr. Wait's Philological Conject: 
between the Nations of Antiquity—on the Colonisation of India, 
an English Essay, by a Hindu—a Review of the “ Transactions” 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 11.—Original Poetry—Critical 
Notices of Books—Parliamentary Papers—New Publications in 
ngland, France, Germany, and Incia—Digest of the Evidence 
on the Affairs of the East India Company—the latest Particulars 
from India, China, and Australia—Births, Marriages, Deaths, 
jotions, Shipping, and Commercial Intelligence, &c. 
Published by Parbury, Allen, and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street; 
and to be had of all Booksellers. 














most masterly strokes of all the celebrated proficients of the pre- 
sent day. It is, in this respect, a great desideratum to all the 
admirers of this elegant diversion, no work having appeared in 
the English language which can be compared with it, for the 
beauty and precision of its rules and illustrations; and none 
which comprise the great i and di ries made ia 
the game within the last twenty years. Re 
London: Translated and published by John Thurston, Billiard 
TableM fi 14, Catharine Street, Strand; and to be 
of all Booksellers. 











In 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


> 
RIGINAL POEMS, 
By T. M‘BEAN, Esq. 

Contents.—The Force of Beauty—Cuthbert and Amelia, or 
the Penance of Genius, a Tale—Kensington Gardens—Richmond 
Hill—Primrose Hili—Shorrock Fold, a True Story—a Philoso- 
pher’s Wishes—the Idier and the Apple Trees; a Fable—the 
Watchman’s Round—the Penitent’s Epistie—the Comvict’s Reply 
—Elegy written in St. Margaret's Churchyard, Westminster— 
the Dying Sinner to his Soul—the Baptism of Christ—a Hymn. 

Sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; and 

J. Cowell, 22, Terrace, Pimlico. 





New and Interesting French Werks. 
NE SEMAINE de PHISTOIRE de 
PARIS. Parle BARON L**. In 80.10% 

2. Bourrienne, Erreurs volontaires et Invo- 
lontaires, Supplément aux M i 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 

3. Testament Politique de M. je Comte Fer- 
rand, Ouvrage posthume. 8y0. 4s. 6d. i 

4. Lamartine, Harmonies Poétiques et Reli- 
gieuses. 2 vols. 8vo. 2d edition, ll. ls. 


5. Philippar, Voyage Agronomique en Angle- 











f | terre, en 1829. uvo. with 20 Plates, 8s. 


6. Guizot, Histoire générale de la Civilisa- 
tion en Europe. Svo. 15s. | ne Aa 
q , Histoire de la Civilisation em 
France. 8 vols. 80. 1.164. F EPS Ber 
8. Cousin, Introduction générale a I’ Histoire 
dela Philosophie. 8vo. 15s. : ‘ 
9. ———, Histoire de la Philosophie du 
18me Siécle. 3 vols. 8vo, 1/. 168, 3 
0. Villemain, Cours de Littérature Fran- 
gaise, Tableau du 18me Siécle. 3 vols. 8vo. if. 194. L le 
1l. Fabre de Narbonne, le Directoire, 
18 Brumaire, le 3 Nivose, les Anglais et les Moines. 2 vols. 890+ 
price li. 
12. Kleist, Michel Kohlhaas, le Marchand 
de Che t autres Contes. 8 vols. 13mo. 13s. 6d. 
Just imported by Treustel and Co- 90, Soho Square, 
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In 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards, 
ERMANN on the GREEK METRES; 


Translated into English, and Abridged for the Use of 


Is and Colleges. 
we Oey the Rev. J. SEAGER, 
Author of “ Critical Observations on Classical Authors,” &c. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, and may be had of all Booksellers. 
Also, by the same Author, on the same plan, 
1. Viger on the Idioms of the Greek Lan- 
e. 9s. 6d. boards. 

« This publication is well fitted to carry students still farther 
into the recondite parts of that majestic language. We gladly 
Jend our assistance in so rational an attempt, and observe with 

jeasure that, in fe ity with the i d spirit of the age, 
Mr. Valpy’s list uf new school-books contains several others on 
the same plan.”—London Magazine, Nov. 1828. 

« But when they have made real advances in Greek prose, read 
over with them the whole of Vigerus, Mr. Berry; what I now 
recommend is really one of the most useful parts of education. 
You shou!d make them read Vigerus in this — twice every year, 
for five, six, or seven years.”"—Dr. Parr. See Johnstone’s Life of 
Parr, Vol. 8. ¥ 
2. Hoogeveen on the Greek Particles. 





7s. 6d. boards. 

# Hoogeveen’s work on Particles has always been considered a 
valuable aid in the study of the Greek language ; and Mr. Seager 
has compressed and translated it in a manner which we could not 
desire to be better.” —Spectator. 


3. Bos on the Greek Ellipses, 9s. 6d. boards. 
Viger, Hoogeveen, and Bos, may also be had 


together, in 1 vol. price 26s. 6d. boards. 

Maittaire is under abridgment on the same 
plan, and when completed, each Work may be purchased sepa- 
rately, or the tive together, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


Second and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 38 Engravings, 
price 24s. 


APTAIN FRANKLAND’S TRAVELS 
to CONSTANTINOPLE, 

2. Letters from the East, written during a 
recent Tour through Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, the Holy Land, 
Syria, and Greece. By John Carne, Esq. of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. 3d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. boards. 

3. Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, Wife of Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, Bart. Ambassador from Charles II. to the 
Court of Madrid. {n 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, 9s. 

4, Conversations of James Northcote, Esq. 
R.A. with W. Hazlitt, Esq. With a fine Portrait of Mr. North- 
cote. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 

And in a few days, 

5. Lord King’s Life and Correspondence of 

John Locke. 2d edition, with considerable Additions, in 2 vols. 


Bro. 288. 

6. Musical Memoirs, by W. T. Parke, Forty 
Years Principal Oboist at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 
2 vols. 

Colburn and Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 
New Historical School Book. 
In 12mo. with Map, 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, 

HE HISTORICAL MISCELLANY; 

or, Iilustrations of the most important Periods in Ancient 
and Modern History, with a particular Account of the British 
Constitution and Commerce, Forming a Supplement to Pin- 
nock’s Grecian, Roman, and English Histories. 

4 By W. C. TAYLOR, A.M. of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and bo. Ave Maria Lane, 
ondon, 

" Just published, new editions, enlarged, of 

Pinnock’s History of England, to 1829, 6s. 
Greece, 5s. 6d. 

Rome, 5s. 6d. 


Roberts’s Elements of Modern Geograph 

Tavkee E Maps, 6s. - A P y 
aylor’s Epitome of Ancient Geography and 

Misery with Mage, 5s. P y 

Linnington’s Companion to the Globes, 3d 
= 4s. 6d. 

Smart’s Practical Logic; or, Hi 
Theme Writers, 12mo. 3s. a : % Mints - antes 
_ Mrs. Williams’s Conversations on English 
Grammar, 12mo. 5s. 

——_——_————. Syllabie Spelling; a new 
— of teaching Children ‘to Read, with Engravings, 12mo. 


Historical Epitome of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, 3d edition, 12mo. 5s. 
Taylor’s History of France and Normandy, 
Map, 12mo. 6s. bound and lettered. 
May be bad, gratis, 


Whittaker and Co.’s New School Catalogue. 








. > 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for TOWN and 
a. COUNTRY, price 2s. Gd. for September, contains—Life 
£ Bishop Heber—Man Hnater—Stansas-Epigran; the Beggar, 
the Cook, and the Idiot—Idem Latine redditum—On the March 
of Intellect, and Universal Education —Church Bells, heard 
at Evening—The Unearthly Witness; by the Ettrick Shepherd 
Un Bone ?—Fables 1, 2, 3, and 4—Honourable Mrs. Norton’s 
re ‘ ying One”—The Prospects of the Ministry —Savage Life 
i merica— -ove—Lisasters of Jan Nadeltreiber, by William 
> ha Ser Shepherd’s Lament, from the German of Githe 
—- tIndia Question, No. IV.; Mr. Buckingbam’s Last Humbug 
Pag Fate of the Colonies —Gallery of Illustrious Literary 
Nee Tacters, No. 4; Samuel Kogers, Esq,, being a full-length Por- 
% with Biographical Notice—The French Revolution of 1830 
~Our own Election Dinner ! ! ! 
James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London; John Boyd, 
Edinburgh; and Grant and Co. Dublin. 





[HE COURT JOURNAL.—The Court 

_ Journal of this day, Sept. 4, No. 71, (which is a double 
one, without extra charge), exhibits a complete picture of the 
Court of St. James’s: com: ng—1l. A List of all the Presenta- 
tions which have taken place during the New Reign—2. A List 
of all the Persons who have been present at Almack’s during 
the present Season—3. A List of all the Persons holding Offices 
in the Household of the King and Queen respectively—4. A List 
of all the Military and Naval Promotions of the New Reign. 
Those who wish to secure Copies of these interesting documents, 
should therefore give their orders early to their respective News- 
men to prevent disappointment. 

Published, for Henry Colburn, by W. Thomas, at the Office, 


No. 19, Catherine Street, Strand; and sent, postage-free, to all | 
> 


parts of the Kingcom. 
Neatly bound, price only 4s. embellished with Portraits of 
Francis I., Henry 1V., Louis XIV., and Marie Antoinette, 


JFISTORIC ANECDOTES of FRANCE. 


q Forming the Second Volume of the Juvenile Library. 

** This volume may be said to form a complete, but concise, 
History of France, from the earliest period to the present time. 
A sketch of all the various sovereigns, chronologically arranged, 
together with a detail of the most remarkable events that tran- 
spired during their reigns, including a very i ing account 
of the revolution of 1789—recommend it in a peculiar manner at 
the present moment.”—Globe. 

N.B. The Third Volume, containing the History of Africa, 
which has been delayed on account of the Engravings, will appear 
in a few days. 

Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





\A7 AVERLEY NOVELS. New Edition. 
' Vol. XVI. of this edition, which commences Ivanhoe, 
with an Introduction by the Author, and illustrated by John 
Martin and J. Cawse, was published on Ist Sep ber. 
All the early Volumes are again reprinted, 
and are to be had of all Booksellers. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker, 
reacher, and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. in 11 vols. 8vo. price Gl. boards; and 11 vols. 18mo. 3i. 3s. 
boards, with Smirke’s Plates, and New Introductions. 





Also, 
The Eleventh Volume separately, in 8vo. 
price 18s, and 18mo. 9s. to complete former editions. 
A New Edition of the Lady of the Lake, in 


small 8vo. price 9s. is just ready. 


Also, 
Mr. Skene’s Sketches of the Localities of 
the Waverley Novels. Nos. I. to XVI. price ls. and Is. Gd. 
eac 





- Life of Byron. 
Neatly bound, price Five Shillings, beautifully embellished and 
printed in small 8vo0. 


THE LIFE of LORD BYRON. 
By JOHN GALT, Esq. 
Forming the First Volume ef the National Library. 
Conducted by the Kev. G. R. GLEIG. 

*,* The Publishers beg leave to announce that the title of “ The 
National Library” has been adopted instead of “ The Library of 
General Knowledge,” on account of the similarity of that title 
to those of other existing Works. 

Colburn and Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
Mr. Thomas Landseer’s New Work. 
Just published, 
N ADDRESS to th DEIL 
By ROBERT BURNS. 
With Eleven Engravings on Wood. 

« These engravings cannot fail to extort our warmest admira- 
tion.”—Literary Gazette. 

«« Mr. Landseer’s happiest effort.”—Courier. 

London: William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. 





Superior Modern Books, at very reduced Prices. 


y 
DOW DING, Bookseller, No. 82, Newgate 
we Street, begs to announce that he has just purchased the 
following excellent Works, the highly respectable Publishers 
(Messrs. Baldwin and Co.) having made him a very liberal offer 
of the remaining Stock, afier having answered the early public 
demand and sold a sufficient number to repay the expenses, 
amounting to nearly 8000/. By acceding to their terms, J. D. has 
become the Sole Possessor of all the Copies sti'lon hand; and, in 
the hope of securing a quick return of his heavy outlay, he has 
determined to add a very trifling profit, in order to supply these 
valuable publications, for a limited period, at half their original 
ces. Phese r. Crabb are acknowledged to be the 
most useful, important, and justly popular productions of their 
class in the English Language. 


A Universal Historical Dictionary, including 
Biblical, Political, and Ecclesiastical History, ay er He- 
raldry, Biography, Bibliography, Geography, and i ti 
By G. Crabb, A.M. Mlustrated with 800 beautiful Portraits, 
(worth alone the whole cost of the work), and 794 other Engrav- 
ings, inserted with the text for its more immediate and complete 
illustration. 2 vols. 4to. 2/. 10s. boards, published at 5/. 8s. 


A Universal Technological Dictionary ; or, 
Familiar Explanation of the Terms ased in all Arts and Sciences. 
By G. Crabb, A.M. Illustrated with 60 larger, and 854 smaller 
Engravings. 2 vols. 4to. 2. 14s. boards, published at 5/. 8s. 

English Synonymes, with copious Ilustra- 
tions and Explanations, drawn from the best Writers. By G. 
Crabb, A.M. A new edition, enlarged and improved, and ar- 
ranged upon a more scientific Character than any other editions, 
Ato. 18s. 6d. boards, published at 2/. 8s. 

J. Dowding has just published a new Cheap List of more than 
Two Hundyed valuable Works, purchased by him on such terms 
as enabie him to offer them at one-third of their original Prices, 
The List is delivered gratis, and sent by post to any part of the 
Kingdom, on application personally, or by letter (post-paid), at 
No. 82, Newgate Street, London. As the Terms are for ready 
money only, a i mops! ipany every order. 











Works —_ ~~ = wot by Dengan Rees, 
HE HISTORY of the NETHERLANDS, 


from the Earliest Times to the Battle of Waterloo. 
By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN. 
Price 6s. being Vol. X. of “ Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
he preceding Volumes of the Cabinet Cyclopedia are— 
IX.—Qutlines of History. 1 Vel. 
VILI.—Sir James Mackintosh’s History of England. Vol. I. 
I. IV.—History of Scotland, 2 vols. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Il.—History of Maritime Discovery. Vol. I. 
II1.—Domestic Economy. By M. Donovan, Esq. Vol. I, 
V.—Mechanics. By Capt. H. Kater and Dr. Lardner. 
VI.—Lives of British Lawyers. By H. Roscoe, Esq. 
VII.—Cities and Towns of the World, 2 vols. Vol. I. 
To be published. 
Oct. 1.—History of Maritime Discovery, Vol. II. 
Nov. 1.—History of France, Vol. 1. ne 

The Edinburgh Review; or, Critical Jour- 
nal. No. 102. Price és. 

Contents.—Art. I. Sadler's Law of Population, and Disproof of 
Human Superfecundity—II. Monk's Life of Dr. Richard Bentley, 
Master of I rinity College, Cambridge—lil. Hare and Thirlwall’s 
Translation of Nicbuhr’s Roman History—IV. Lady Raffles’ Life 
and Public Services of Sir Stamford Raffles—V. Rise, Progress, 
and Decline of Commerce in Holland—VI. Mrs. Gore’s «* Women 
as they are, or the Manners of the Day "—VIL. Sotheby's Speci- 
mens of a New Version of Homer—VIII. Law Reform; District 
Courts—IX. Rando!ph’s Memoirs; Correspondence and Private 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, late President of the United States 
—X. Library of Useful Knowledge—XI. Kennedy’s Origin and 
Affinities of the principal Languages of Asia and Europe—XII. 
The Ministry, and the State of Parties—Notice respecting Mr. 
Brougham’s Speech on Colonial Slavery. . 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that 
relates to Guns and Shooting; Difference between the Flint and 
Percussion System; Preservation of Game; getting Access to all 
Kinds of Birds; Specific Directions, with new Apparatus for 
Wild Fowl! Shooting, both on the Coast and in Fresh Water; 
new Directions for Trout Fishing, and Advice to the Young 
Sportsman on other Subjects. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. 6t 
edition, in 8vo. 18s. cloth boards, enlarged and improved, with 30 
Plates and Woodcuts. 

« Colonel Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his 
«Instructions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the 
subject.”—Blackwood's Magazine, August 1830. 

Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus ; a Catalogue 
<< the Plants Indigenous, Cultivated in, or introduced to 

ritain. 

Part I.—The Linnwan Arrangement, in which nearly 30,000 
Species are enumerated, with the Systematic Name and Autho- 
rity, Accentuation, Derivation of Generic Names, &c. &c.; pre- 
ceded by an Introduction to the‘Linn@an System. 

Part 11.—The Jussieuean Arrangement of nearly 4000 Genera, 
with an Introduction to the Natural System, and a General De- 
scription and History of each Order. : 

Edited by J. C. Loudon, F.L. H.G. and Z.S8. In 8vo. 
price 2ts. cloth boards. 7 

The Linnean Arrangement and its Supplement are entirely 
the work of Mr. George Don; the Natural Arrangement is founded 
on that of Professor Lindley, with some additions and alterations 
rendered necessary by the plan of this Catalogue; and Dr. Gre- 
ville, the profound cryptogamist, assisted in arranging the Cryp- 
togamia. a 

A Short Tract on the Formation of Tumours, 
and the Peculiarities that are met with ia the Structure of those 
that have become Cancerous, with their Mode of Treatment. By 
Sir Everard Home, Bart, V.P.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S. Sergeant-Sur- 
geon to the King, &c. &c. In By. price 5s. boards. 

Travels in Russia, and a Residence at St. 
Petersburgh and Odessa, in thr years 1827—1829; intended to 
give some Account of Kussia as tis, and not as it is represented 
to be. By Edward Morton, MB. Member of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 8vo. 14s. boards. 

A System of Universal Geography. By 
M. Malte Brun, Editor of the “ Annales des Voyages.” Vol. 8, 

art I. price 7s. 6d. . 

Literary Recollections. By the Rev. Rich- 
ard Warner, ¥.A.S. Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts, &c. In 
2 vols. Svo. il. 6s, boards. a 

“The style is remarkably forcible, chaste, and elegant. 
Monthly Review. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of those 
Diseases, either Acute or Chronic, which precede Change of 
Structure, with a view to the Preservation of Health, and - 
cularly the Prevention of Organic Diseases. By A, P, W. Philip, 
M.D. F.R.S.L. and E. &c. In 8vo. 12s. boards. : 

The Barony, a Romance. By Miss Anna 
Maria Porter. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 7s. boards. aa 

« The descriptions are picturesque even to poetry.”— Literary 
Gazeite. 

Sir Ethelbert ; or, the Dissolution of Monas- 
teries. A Romance. By the Author of “Santo Sebastiano,” 
the “ Romance of the Pyrenees,” &c. &c. In 3 vols. 12mo. price 
1d. 48. boards. ? ‘ 

The Magazine of Natural History, and Jour- 
nal of Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, and Meteorology. 
Conducted by J. C. Loudon, F.L.5. G.5. Z.5. &c. No. 15, (to be 
continued every Two Months, alternately with the Gardener's 
Magazine), price 3s. 6d. eee 

Vols. I. and II. containing Nos. 1. to 10, 
may be had, price 1/. 16s. boards. 


In 8vo. price 14s. 
N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, with Copious Indexes. 
y PETER EDMUND LAURENT, 

Of the Royal Naval College in H. M. Dockyard, Portsmouth ; 
Author of a “ New Translation of Herodotus,” ‘* The Odes of 
Pindar in English Prose,” &c. &e. 

«© We have not met with a work of more value to the classical 
reader than this laborious and very useful volume. The indexes 
alone are worth half a historical series, as guides to references in 
esteemed authors, and on every point connected with ancient geo- 
graphy that can interest the scholar or general reader. rief 
sketches illustrate these subjects, and, being well arranged, vq 
capable of giving more information in an hour than even intelli- 
gent research would be likely to supply in several days-”-—Lite""Y 
Gazette. 

Oxford: For Henry Slatter; and Whitteker, Txeacher, and Co- 
London, 


. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





[ TILITY’ of LA ATIN N’ DISCUSSED, for 
the Consideration of Parents, or those who have. 
ence in the choice or direction of Juvenile Education. 
By JUSTIN BRENAN. 
Price 2s. 

Also, by the same Author, 3d edition, considerably augmented, 

Composition and Punctuation familiarly ex- 
— those who have neglected the Study of Grammar, 
price 4s. 





Published by Effingham he 88, Royal Retina 
W 414 ALKS ABour™ “TOWN, with Notes, 


“By ‘the eANTIQUATED TRIO. 
With I y RC 





“ They all went ma togeth 


To see what they could rai '—Old Ballad, 





Published by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 
HE MAMLUK; a Poem. 
By ELEANOR DICKINSON. 
The fame of her heroes,—ask Fame, she will tell; 
They lived, were \beloved, attain and axiasaiecsenire and fell. 


Price 2s. with a full report of the Establishment, and a List of 
the Members of the TRG phical Society of London, 
HE EDINBURGH JOURNAL of 
‘ Mh a and GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE, No. 12, 
‘or 
Under the direction of W. AINSWORTH, M.R.C.S.E. 
and H. CHEEK, F.S.S.E. &c. 

An Index and Title-page to the Second Volume will vy Cis 
lished next month, with a Prosy certain the 
orang ent of the Work. 

el Lizars, Edinburgh; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave 
Maria Lane, London; an w. Curry and Co. Dublin; to whom 
Communications for the Editors may be addressed. 








Price 12s. with the Constellations coloured, 14s. 
MOVABLE PLANISPHERE, shewing 
at one View the Stars visible on any given Day and Hour; 
also their Latitude and Longitude, Right Ascension, and Declina- 
bese The whole of the Stars to the Sixth Magnitude are in- 


Smith and Son, 172, Strand; and Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Court. é 
A Map of the Stars visible to this Latitude, 
2s. 6d. 








ITERARY GAZETTE.—To be disposed 


of, complete from the commencement to the present 
time, in handsome half-bindi 


Inquire at Mr. a ‘Sationer, No. 19, Throgmorton 





Paper ig 
bound, pi volte 


HE FAMILY CLASSICAL | LIBRARY, 
¥ No. 9, containing Dtyden’s Translation of the ineid of 


Containing 5000}Recei; 
In 1 vol. — — ti prineed in Mlouble columns, comprising 
e only 9s. 6d. bound, 
HE COOK'S DICTIONARY and 
HOUSEKEEPER’S DIRECTORY. A New Family 
Manual of Cookery and Confectionary, on a Plan of ready Refer- 
ence never hitherto attempted. 
By RICHARD DOLBY, 
Of the Thatched House Tavern, St. James's Street. 

« In all the systems eee extant of the culinary art, the ar- 
rangement has been so intricate and confused as, in a great mea- 
sure, to render useless whatever merits they might otherwise have 

This in i which every mistress of a family 
has felt over and over again, when consulting her ‘ Oracle,’ is 
now obviated by a ‘ Dictionary of Cookery and Confectionary,’ 
— published by Mr. Dolby, the celebrated cook of the Thatched 

House Tavern; a work which, to an arrangement ensuring im- 
mediate facility of reference, adds the advantage of combining all 
the most recent i ions and imp in the art, and of 
embodying upwards of five thousand receipts, a of which 
have never yet been laid before the public.” —4i 

Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








New French Dialogues.—6s. in c' i, 


Al 

ODELS of MODERN FRENCH 

CONVERSATION, consisting of New and Familiar 

Dialogues in French and nglish, on most common and useful 

Subjects, several Branches of Education, some Parts of England, 

and upon the Objects of Interest in the French Capital. Adapted 

to the Use of Ladies’ and [erg 's Seminaries, Private Stu- 
aus and Strangers my gf aris. 

B: LA CLAVERIE, 


iy M 
Late Teacher in the University of Oxford. 
Printed for "Wikiteabes, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Sizth the « Cabinet La: 
Revised and en in 1 vol. 18mo. 8s. 6d. and com: 
Deen, Se pap thy Fs a jiand | Willams ond 


pa Weg LAWYER; or, a Popu. 

lar — of the Laws of England, with a Dictionary of 
Law Terms, Maxims, Acts of bg oy and Judicial Antiqui- 
ties; correct Tables Stamp Duties, Excise 
Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties ; Post ¢ Office Regulations, Rates 
of Porterage, Turnpike Laws, Corn Laws, Prison Regulations, 

-: presenting a clear and complete Exposition of the whole 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional Law of England as now 
administered. 

Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Statieners’ 

Hall Ceurt, Ludgate Street. 


ae 





Geography, with Atlas, on an entirely new Plan. 
In ot ie: 18mo. 3s. (6d. a A bound and lettered, embellished 
anners, Customs, 





and Curiosities, 


UDIMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, on a 


New Plan, designed to assist the Memory by Compatinon 


and Classification. 
By W.C. WOODBRIDGE, A.M. 

The Geography is accompanied by an Atlas, exhibiting, in con- 
nexion with the Outlines of Countries, the prevailing Religions, 
Forms of Government, Degrees of Civilisation, the Comparative 
Size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains, and the Climates and 
Productions of the Farth. In royal 4to. coloured, 8s. half-bound. 

This Atlas has been compiled from the best authorities, and 
contains all the late discoveries of Parry, Weddell, Denham, and 
Clapperton. But its prineipal claim to attention is founded on 
the entire oe of the plan: ach map presents, not only the 

1 outlines of ut a series of numbers aifixed 








Horses. 

In 1 handsome vol. of near 600 pages, with Sixteen Portraits of 
saen Horses, &c. engraved on Steel, by W. H. Lizars, 
98. cloth 

IOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES and 
AUTHENTIC ANECDOTES of HORSES, and the 
allied Species. 
By Captain THOMAS BROWN, F.L. “4 &c. 
Author of *‘ Anecdotes of Dogs, a 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave “Maria Lane, 
London; and D. Lizars, Edinburgh. 





1s. the Twelfth and concluding Number of 
HE DOMESTIC GARDENER'S 


ANUAL; being an Introduction to Gardening, on 
Phil He Princip les. To which is added, a concise Natural- 
ist’s Calendar, and English Sarre Companion, or Catalogue 
of British Plants, in the month! er of their Flowering. 
By a HORTICUL URAL CHEMIST. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
The Work may now be had sstarveninene price 12s. in cloth. 


N the RECENT IM PROVEMENTS in 
the ART of DISTINGUISHING the VARIOUS 
DISEASES of the HEART; being the Lumleyan Lectures de- 
livered before the Royal College of Boysicians, in 1829. 
By JOHN ey he en Cantab. F.R.S. 

Fellow of the seh ons of Physicians; Physician to, and 
Lecturer on the Prac of Medimine i in St. Thomas’s Hospital; 
Vice-President of the Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 

With Eight Copper-plates,folio, price 1/. 1s. 
Published by ow — Orme, Brown, and Green. 





to the n rivers, and cities, which indicate their compa- 
rative rank, and enable the student, by reference to the table of 
classification, to discover their actual magnitude. The Isother- 
mal chart exhibits the climate of different regions, as determined 
by thermometrical observation, with their most important pro- 
ductions, and presents a striking illustration of the diversity 
existing in the same latitude, according to the sceatine of coun- 
tries. In the moral and political chart, the outlines of each 
country contain a aa shewing its population, and several 
religion, and state of civili- 











sation, and forms, in ‘effect, a moral picture of the world, 
Printed for ~— Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
A complete ‘School I Catalogue. 
A N ESSAY = “the. CREATION of the 
HARLES DOYNE SILLERY, 
Autbeee of “ Vallery,” “ Eldred of Erin,” &c. 
Printed for Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker, 
OUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the 
WEST INDIES. 
By F. W. N. BAYLEY, Esq. 
«* We recommend Mr, Bayley’s ——— volume to the pera- 
sal of every person interested in est India —— and 
who is on in this country that is not interested ?”—Alonthly 


whom may be had, gratis, 
umreaes and Evidences of the Existence of God. 
Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
«A volume both amusing and valuable.”—Li/erary Gasette, 
ge William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. 








Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been d in 
former times, is to continue alvays a child. If no use be made of 
the labours of past ages, the vorid must remain always in the 
infancy of knowledge: and th: learned Dr. Parr says, “if you 
desire your son, though no grea) scholar, to read and reflect, it is 
your duty to Aas] iv his hands the best translations of the best 
classical authors.” 

To those, therefore, who are desirous of Bee 1 pate a knowledge 
of the most esteemed authors of Greece and Rome, but ess 
not the means or leisure for pursuing a regular course of study, 
the Tne pr undertaking must prove @ valuable > acquisition. 

N Sallust, 





Xenophon, Herodotus, &e. &c 
Colburn and oi Bentlegs New Burlington Street. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
HE LITERARY POLICY of the 
CHURCH of ROME, exhibited in an Account of her 
Bemmnetesy Cotsiogass or Indexes, both Prohibitory and Bxparee- 
tory, with various i! pong Extracts, aE and Remar 
By the Rev. JOSEPH MENDHAM, M.A. 
Printed for James Duncan, 3, Paternoster Row 
Family Librar, ry. 
On Tuesday, August ate was published, with E: ing: 


d Map, 
O. XV. of the | FAMILY LIBRARY $ 
being the Prog m4 of British India, Vol. I. 
By the = G.R. ae F.R.S. 
iso, nearly read: 
No. XVI., being Letters on 2 Demonology and 
Witchcraft, by Sir Walle Scott, Bart. 
In a few days, 5s 

The Family Dramatists, No. II., bei ng 
Vol. II. of the Works of Philip Massinger, illustrated with Ex- 
a Notes, and adapted to the Use of Families and Young 

‘ersons, by the omission of exceptionable Passages. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Price 2s. 

HE SCRIPTURAL CHARACTER of 
CIVIL PUNISHMENT VINDICATED, in a Sermon, 
Preached at St. Mary’s Church, July 22d, __ before Sir James 
ilan Park, Knt., and Sir John Bernard et, Knt., two 

of His Majesty's J uascens of the Court of oon Sane. 

By VAUGHAN THOMAS, B.D. 
ate Pelle of C. C. C. Oxford. 

“ = Omete s pena, si justa, peccati wane ee liei 


NTEDILUVIAN SKETCHES ; and 
—_ Pon RICHARD HOWETT. 
Printed for ee B. Seeley ond Sons, f Fleet Street. 


8, New Burlington Street. 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley have just published the following: 
HE SEPARATION. A Novel. 


By the a of “ Flirtation.” 


In 
2. Travels in Geen and Albania. By the 





Rev. T. 8. ape. B.D. of E 1 College, b 
edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with great Additions and jen 
and 33 Illustrations. 

3. Frascatis ; or, Scenes in Paris. 3 vols. 

4. Narrative of a Journey over Land from 
England, by the Continent of Europe, it, and the Red Sea, to 
India; including a Residence there, and Voyage Home, in the 
Years 1825, 1826, 1827, and 1828. By Mrs. Colonel Elwood. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates 

5. Campbell’s "Poetical Works, new edition, 
with new Portrait and Seven Engravings. In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
price 15s. 

6. De Orme; a Novel. By the Author of 
« Darnley, or the Field of the Cloth of Gold,” “ Richelieu,” &c. 
In 3 vols. : 

7. Travels to’ the Seat of War in the East, 
through Russia and the Crimea, in 1829, with Sketches of the 
Imperial Fleet and Army, Characteristic Anecdotes, &c. By 
James Edward Alexander, K.L.8. 16th Lancers, M.R.A.S. ae. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Map and Plates. 

8. The Undying One, and other Poems, by 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Authoress of the ‘* Sorrows of Rosalie.” 
2d edition, 10s. 6d. 

9. Cloudesley; a Novel. By W. Godwin, 
Esq. Author of “ Caleb Williams.” New edition, 3 vols. 

10. Retrospections of the Stage. By the 
late Mr. John Bernard, Manager of the American Theatres, and 

rmé@rly Secretary to the Beet. Steak Club. Edited by his Son, 
W. Baile Bernard. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
In a few days, 

Il. Fuseli’s Six New Lectures on Painting, 








PP nomi- 
Oxford: Printed by J. md Pe Ra 


on) told ty H. Slatter, High 
Street; and C.,, J., G., and F. Rivii J. 
pee ap ington, and J. Hatchard and 


d at the Royal Academy. Printed uniformly with the 
Piree Series, price 21s. 


12. A second edition of Paul Clifford, by the 





Author of Pelham.” With comsiderable Additions, 3 vols. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Sweet's New Kaas of Plants, with the Colours of the Flowers. 
Tuesday next, price 21s. cloth boards 


WEET'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 


a Catalogue of all Piants cultivated in the Gardens, 
or AE ‘wild, in Great Britain: arranged according to the 
Natural Orders to B => -y they Dalene, with the addition of the 
Linnean Class and Order to each Genus. 
By ROBERT SWEET, F.L.S. 

2d edition, eaxged by upwards of one hundred pages more 

than the last. 
bd rem the improvements of this edition are—the Colour 

¥ e | Marks for Bulbs— 
Water Plante Ciimbers—-Hardy Ever- Greens —Shrubs—Forest 
Trees—Hybrid Plants, &c. &c.; together with a great number of 
Synonyms. 

The Author has spared neither labour nor expense to render 
his present edition worthy the pre-eminence bestowed on his last. 

James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and every Bookseller 
in the Kingdom. 








Now in course of a in yy Volumes, of 500 pages, 
IVINES of the ‘CHURCH of ENGLAND; 


with a Life of each Author, a Summary of each Ser- 
mon or Discourse, Notes, &c. 
By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. of Emmanuel College, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Peterborough, 
and late Christian Advocate in Cambridge. 
as published on the Ist of June, commencing with the 
Works “of Bishop Sherlock, of which no commie edition has 
hitherto appeared, and will be completed on the lat of pean 
making five volumes. After which will follow the Works oi 
Dr. Barrow, in Leper wee be introduced several hitherto unpub- 
lished Di ded by the most pects Works of 
Hall, Jeremy Taser, Atietbury, Jewel, Jorton, Hurd, Beveridge, 
Ogden, Waierland, &c. &c. 
Any Author may be had separate. 
Printed by A. J. ‘Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; 
where Subscribers’ Names, for a part, or the whole of the Series, 
are received, as well as by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 








LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington ayer, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 7, South Moulton Street, Oxfor: 
Street; sold also by J. > ge 98, Royal Exchange: a 

Maria ate Hill; A. Blac ’ 
and Atkinson 

Dublin. — Agent jor 


J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lee 





